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Following  the  meeting  of  the  Association  o£ 
Alumni  Secretaries  held  recently  in  Cleveland, 
and  preceding  the  annual  meeting 
WHERE  which  will  close  the  second  year 
WE  ot  the  re-organized  Alumni  Asso- 

STAND  elation,  a survey  of  the  achieve- 
ments and  failures  of  our  new  asso- 
ciation is  in  order. 

The  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine,  founded  in 
190-1,  has  always  held  an  honorable  place 
among  the  alumni  publications,  and  with  its 
improved  appearance  stands  sec- 
THE  ond  only  to  Ohio  State  in  Ohio 

MAGAZINE  and  ranks  with  any  college 
magazine  of  similar  character. 
While  we  constantly  receive  favorable  com- 
ments on  the  new'  form  of  the  Alumni  Maga- 
zine it  is  disappointing  to  report  that  the  mail- 
ing list  is  growing  very  slow'ly,  a net  increase 
of  only  one  hundred  subscribers  having  been 
added  this  year. 

Active  supporters  of  the  re-organized  alumni 
association  number  1,688.  Thus  of  degree 
holders  from  Oberlin  College  less  than  thirty 
percent  are  paying  dues  as 
MEMBERSHIP  compared  w'ith  forty-four 
percent  for  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. According  to  any  standard  of  com- 
parison, the  small  privately  endowed  college, 
unified  in  social  life  and  intellectual  ideals, 
should  support  its  alumni  activities  by  a per- 
centage much  higher  than  that  of  a great  and 
loosely  organized  .State  University.  Com- 
pared to  the  alumni  organizations  of  Yale, 
Dartmouth,  Amherst  or  Williams,  the  Oberlin 
Alumni  Association  is  not  yet  fairly  started. 

If  Oberlin  is  to  hold  its  place  among  the 
first-class  colleges,  at  least  one  thousand  more 
member-subscribers  must  be  added  to  the 
Aiumni  Association. 

In  regard  to  annual  funds,  the  long  history 
of  the  Living  Endow'ment  Union  gives  Oberlin 
favorable  mention,  but  neither  in  jkt  capita 
amount  given  nor  in  the  per- 
THE  L.  E.  U.  centage  ot  subscribers  does 
the  Union  compare  at  all 
w'ith  similar  organizations  of  the  eastern  col- 


leges. For  instance,  last  year  about  900  Ober- 
lin alumni  gave  an  average  gift  of  $3.66  while 
9,493  Yale  alumni  gave  an  average  ot  $45.90. 
At  Dartmouth  the  percentage  of  contributors  is 
well  over  fifty  per  cent,  while  at  Oberlin  it  is 
less  than  twenty  per  cent. 

In  regard  to  Interest  of  the  alumni  in  our 
academy  at  Shansi,  Oberlin  College  stands 
out  prominently  among  those  half  dozen  col- 
leges which  have  carried  their 
SHANSI  ideals  into  foreign  lands.  Yali, 
the  Yale  school  at  Chang  Sha,  is 
much  more  completely  equipped  and  receives 
greater  support  from  the  alumni,  but  among 
the  other  colleges  the  work  of  Oberlin  is  still 
preeminent.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  support  for  this  W'ork 
comes  from  the  undergraduates  through  the 
annual  student  chest. 

The  class  organization  of  the  Oberlin  alumni 
is  in  most  cases  a much  looser  and  more  in- 
effective institution  than  similar 
CLASSES  organizations  of  eastern  colleges. 

A half  dozen  notable  exceptions 
only  prove  the  rule  that  the  average  Oberlin 
class  has  never  achieved  a sense  of  unity  and 
power  such  as  is  common  to  classes  in  many 
other  schools. 

In  alumni  organization  Oberlin  College,  in 
spite  ot  the  recent  addition  of  several  chapters, 
is  far  behind  Ohio  Wesleyan 
LOCAL  University  and  several  eastern 

CHAPTERS  colleges  in  the  completeness  of 

its  local  units.  Ohio  Wesleyan 
has  a functioning  chapter  in  practically  every 
county  of  Ohio,  and  even  in  cities,  where 
the  Oberlin  alumni  form  one  of  the  largest 
college  groups,  the  local  chapters  of  Cornell 
and  several  other  colleges  and  universities 
have  more  regular  and  effective  meetings  than 
w'e  have  yet  succeeded  in  maintaining. 

The  national  association  of  the  Oberlin 
alumni  is  now  working  under  an  admirable 
constitution  and  the 
THE  ASSOCIATION  direction  of  an  efficient 
executive  committee 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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f TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN  1 


An  Interview 


1 was  sluing  In  tlu‘  Library  the  other  day, 
thinking  of  this  and  that,  when  my  eye  wms 
caught,  not  for  the.  first  time,  by  the  bust  of 
the  venerable  old  Roman  that  stands  in  a coi- 
ner upon  the  bookshelves.  He  is  a marvei  of 
dignity  and  vitaiity  and  he  seems  to  survey 
the  room  and  its  occupants  with  so  curious  an 
expression  of  benevolence  blended  wUth  cyn- 
icism that  I have  often  wondered  what  he 
would  say  of  us  if  he  should  speak.  But  this 
time  he  w'ore  a iook  of  unusual  alertness,  and 
after  a moment  1 observed  that  he  was  smil- 
ing. Naturally  I smiled  back,  and  then,  not 
at  all  to  my  surprise,  he  said: 

"It’s  high  time  I attracted  somebody’s  at- 
tention. No  one  ever  looks  at  me  or  knows 
that  I am  here.  After  all  I am  related  to 
people  in  half  the  museums  of  Europe.” 

"Yes,”  I said,  "I  know  it,  and  I have  al- 
ways resented  your  being  stuck  off  here  in  a 
corner  where  nobody  can  see  you.  You  ought 
to  be  on  a pedestal  in  the  most  conspicuous 
place  in  the  room.  Or  else  they  ought  to  take* 
you  to  the  Art  Museum.” 

“O  for  pity’s  sake,”  he  broke  in,  ’’don’t  send 
me  over  there  with  all  those  casts.  They  don’t 
exist.  They  aren’t  the  real  thing.” 

“But  what  do  you  do  with  yourself  here?” 
I inquired.  “You  are  a good  deal  alone,  aren’t 
you?” 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “but  I don’t  mind  it.  I keep 
my  eyes  and  ears  open,  and  there’s  always 
plenty  to  occupy  them  here.  Then  I have 
long,  golden,  peaceful  afternoons,  when  there 
isn’t  much  going  on,  and  I have  leisure  to 
think  of  many  things.  In  the  summer,  of 
course,  there’s  hardly  a footfall.  This  place 
w’ould  really  bi'  a paradise  without  students, 
and  yet,  when  they  are  not  here,  1 miss  them. 
And  nights!  You  would  never  believe  what 
goes  on  here  at  night,  when  the  pictures  come 
to  life,  and  all  the  departed  librarians  and  their 
assistants  return.  They  dance.  My  word,  you 
should  see  them!  What  ghostly  sarabands  and 
rigadoons!  I don’t  dance,  of  course;  so  at 
night  I do  my  reading,” 

“Reading!”  I echoed.  “How  do  you  get  to 
the  books?” 

He  smiled,  “'rhe  Reading  Girl  helps  me. 


She's  a nice  little  thing,  but  far  too  bookish. 
She  really  ought  to  have  gone  to  Bryn  Mawr 
or  Radcliffe.  You  know  I came  to  Oberlln  by 
way  of  Boston.” 

“Yes,  I know,”  I said  rather  shortly,  for 
there  was  something  about  his  last  remark 
that  I didn’t  quite  like.  “But  how  does  the 
Reading  Girl  get  you  about?  You  are  a heavy 
man  and  she  is  only  a slip  of  a thing.” 

He  twinkled.  “I  have  a wheeled  chair.  You 
see,  I haven’t  been  tw'enty  years  in  OtK-rlin 
without  learning  the  ways  of  the  place.” 
“Well,”  I said  at  last,  having  stifled  the 
question  as  long  as  I could,  “What  do  you 
think  of  America?” 

He  seemed  amused.  “Of  course,”  he  replied, 
“I  know  enough  to  know  that  Boston  and 
Oberlin  aren’t  America.  However,  since  you 
ask  me,  you  strike  me  as  rather  barbaric.  You 
see,  I come  from  Rome.  You  aren’t  ’of  the 
centre’  in  politics  or  religion  or  art.” 

“At  least,”  I broke  in,  rather  nettled,  for 
my  patriotism  always  rises  o fever-heat  in  the 
presence  of  that  “condescension  in  foreigners” 
of  which  Low'ell  discoursed  long  ago,  “at  least 
you  will  admit  that  w'e  are  fresher,  simpler, 
more  direct,  more  genuine  than  Europeans?” 
“Yes,”  he  replied,  ”I  admit  it — with  the 
freshness,  directness,  and  genuineness  of 
rather  rude  children.  The  books  you  read 
and  the  way  you  advertise  them!  The  way 
you  go  off  at  tangents  on  politics  and  relig- 
ion! Your  appetite  for  quackeries  of  all 
sorts!  You  are  hopeless  amateurs.  You  will 
elect  Henry  Ford  president  yet!” 

“Well,”  I said,  rather  grumpily,  "granted 
you  are  right,  why  is  it?” 

“Why  is  it?”  said  he.  “Your  education,  or 
rather  the  public  opinion  behind  education. 
You  don’t  really  respect  it.  At  least  you  don’t 
respi'Ct  what  we  regard  as  education.” 

But  at  this  point  I noticed  one  of  the  li- 
brary assistants  watching  us  uneasily,  and  1 
made  him  a sign.  Quickly  most  of  the  vivacity 
died  out  of  his  face,  leaving  me  staring  at 
mottled  marble. 
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Physics  and  Oberlin  College  of  the  Future 

S.  R.  Williams,  Professor  of  Physics 


In  a former  issue  of  The  Oberlin  Alumni 
Magazine*  appeared  "A  Short  History  of 
Physics  in  Oberlin  College”  which  told  in 
bare  outline  the  progress  which  had  been  made 
in  the  department  of  physics  since  the  found- 
ing of  the  college,  its  point  of  view  was  retro- 
spective. In  what  follows  the  forward  look 
will  be  taken  in  order  that,  having  had  an 
inventory,  a constiuctive  program  may  be  out- 
lined for  the  work  of  the  future. 

The  professions  and  occupations,  which  col- 
lege trained  people  follow,  are  to  a large  ex- 
tent determined  by  their  college  career.  Par- 
ticularly is  that  true  in  scientific  work.  A 
physicist,  for  instance,  is,  as  a rule,  confirmed 
in  his  enthusiasm  to  be  a physicist  while  he 
is  still  in  contact  with  college  life.  This  em- 
bryo physicist  then  goes  on  for  graduate  work 
in  some  large  university  where  there  is  the 
further  stimulus  for  creative  scholarship,  but 
the  incentive  to  do  graduate  work  has  come 
for  the  most  part  from  his  college  environ- 
ment. The  initial  impetus  to  the  development 
of  future  physicists,  who  are  to  be  leaders 
in  this  field  of  knowledge,  must  in  a large 
measure  rest  with  college  departments  of  phys- 
ics. It  is  evident  that  to  be  influential  in  this 
line  of  w'ork,  a department  must  have  the  fa- 
cilities to  do  their  work  in  the  finest  sort  of  a 
way. 

While  every  individual  and  institution  likes 
to  feel  that  they  have  some  share  in  develop- 
ing outstanding  leaders,  the  role  the  depart- 
ment will  have  in  helping  to  furnish  a cul- 
tural background  tor  the  great  number  who 
will  go  out  into  other  lines  is  just  as  truly  great 
and  has  tremendous  possibilities  in  helping  to 
make  worthwhile  men  and  women  in  other 
fields. 

From  the  scienct*  laboratories  of  Oberlin 
have  gone  and  are  going  young  men  of  achieve- 
ment, who  must  view  science  in  no  mean  and 
petty  way.  The  spiritualization  of  scienct'  must 
figure  in  the  development  of  these  men  if  they 
are  to  be  the  future  leaders  in  scientific 
thought.  They  can’t  be  mere  brains  in  trous- 
ers. There  must  be  a rounding  out  of  the 
human  and  the  divine.  By  this  is  not  meant 
that  mere  goodness  is  to  pass  muster.  The 
real  scholarly  goods  must  be  produced. 

*Alumni  Magazine,  November,  1914. 


How  may  the  program  of  developing  scien- 
tific leadership  be  brought  about?  It  must  be 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  that  initially  this 
must  rest  with  the  personnel  of  the  teaching 
force.  There  must  be  inspirational  teachers 
In  the  various  departments  who  are  seeing 
their  subject  not  from  their  own  narrow  field 
alone  but  in  its  relations  to  others  and  in  par- 
ticular to  life.  There  can  be  no  argument 
about  a teacher  being  interested  in  productive 
scholarship  and  making  his  or  her  contribu- 
tion. The  only  result  that  can  come  from  sane 
productive  scholarship  Is  an  increased  interest 
in  passing  on  knowledge  to  others.  The 
teacher  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  research  be- 
comes an  inspirational  teacher,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  vital  contact  of  teacher  with 
pupils  leads  to  saner  and  finer  ideals  of  schol- 
arship. There  is  mutual  action  and  reaction 
between  these  two  fields. 

To  have  outstanding  teachers  on  the  faculty 
of  any  institution  means  that  the  budget  is  in 
a condition  to  allow  salaries  commensurate 
with  the  value  of  the  teacher.  Oberlin  has 
advanced  its  salaries  to  a fair  amount  for  the 
higher  positions,  but  is  sadly  lacking  in  ade- 
quate salaries  for  those  in  the  rank  of  Asso- 
ciate and  Assistant-professors.  These  places 
should  be  filled  with  younger  men  and  women 
of  promise  to  w'hom  a more  definite  assurance 
of  advance  could  be  held  out.  At  present  too 
many  of  the  most  promising  are  called  else- 
where because  of  better  salaries.  The  lack  of 
continuity  of  policies  and  plans  for  the  de- 
partments makes  irreparable  losses  in  the  life 
and  esprit  de  corps  of  a departmental  staff. 
This  is  one  of  Oberlin’s  weakest  points  and 
has  been  particularly  noticeable  in  the  depart- 
ment of  physics  the  past  five  years  or  so, 
where  promising  young  physicists  are  able  to 
command  much  better  salaries  in  commercial 
work  and  other  colleges  than  they  can  in  posi- 
tions open  to  them  in  Oberlin.  Mon-over,  the 
experience  has  been  that  the  headship  of  de- 
partments in  other  institutions  have  called 
them  away.  Not  only  is  there  need  of  greater 
continuity,  but  the  number  on  the  physics  staff 
must  be  increased  so  that  additional  courses 
may  be  offered  and  thus  make  the  preparation 
for  advanced  work  and  the  various  fields  of  en- 
gineering more  complete.  Some  of  the  general 
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needs  of  the  college  have  thus  been  pointed  out 
but  specifically  they  are  the  needs  of  the  de- 
partment of  physics. 

The  time  has  now  come,  foreseen  by  some, 
fifteen  or  twenty  more  years  ago,  that  more 
special  and  concentrated  attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  advanced  and  research  work  in  the  whole 
field  of  engineering.  A new  emphasis  is  beiug  laid 
on  the  work  of  the  engineering  schools  today.  It  is 
not  the  production  of  automatons  that  is  sought 
but  men  who  are  trained  in  the  fundamentals 
of  engineering,  such  as  physics  and  chemistry, 
and  capable  of  doing  independent  work  by 
themselves.  President  Butler  has  stressed  this 
point  ill  his  last  report  to  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  Columbia  University.  He  goes  on  to 
say,  "The  applications  in  industry  and  in  com- 
merce of  the  principles  and  tacts  which  con- 
stitute chemistry,  physics  and  mechanics,  for 
example,  are  made  possible  only  by  reason  of 
a thorough  understanding  of  those  principles 
and  tacts.”  In  other  words  ho  is  making  a 
plea  for  a more  thorough  grounding  in  the 
physical  sciences  which  underlie  the  various 
fields  of  engineering.  President  Butler  quotes 
the  dean  of  the  faculty  of  applied  science  in 
Columbia  as  saying  in  his  annual  report  that 
the  “importance  attached  at  Columbia  to  the 
humanities  and  to  fundamental  scientific  stud- 
ies as  the  basis  of  an  advanced  technical  and 
professional  training  is  increasingly  recog- 
nized elsewhere.  A group  of  representatives 
of  the  most  important  engineering  schools  in 
the  middle  western  states  have  unanimously 
approved  a five-year  program  of  study  for  en- 
gineering students  with  a view  to  giving  the 
time  gained  to  the  study  of  the  humanities  and 
fundamental  scientific  subjects,”  This  means 
that  Obeiiin  must  meet  these  added  require- 
ments of  the  engineering  schools  in  the  very 
r.ear  future  by  building  up  the  departments 
which  are  fundamental  to  engineering.  Phys- 
ics is  the  least  prepared  at  present  to  meet 
this  new  task. 

In  order  that  the  department  of  physics  may 
do  a finer  piece  of  work  there  is  a very  urgent 
call  for  better  housing  of  the  laboratory  work 
and  also  equipment  of  apparatus.  Physics 
deals  with  material  things  and  must  of  ne- 
cessity draw  heavily  on  the  financial  resources 
of  an  institution  to  do  its  work.  The  depart- 
ment of  physics  has  been  housed  in  Peters 
Hall  since  1887.  While  rooms  were  built  then 
especially  for  the  department,  there  was,  at 
that  time,  no  idea  of  a modern  physics  labora- 


tory, and  so  these  old  rooms  are  in  no  way 
adapted  to  such  purposes.  The  shops  and  ad- 
vanced laboratories  are  in  the  basement;  no 
portion  of  the  laboratory  is  on  the  first  floor, 
but  beginning  again  at  the  second  floor  there 
are  two  rooms  devoted  to  lectures  and  demon- 
stration apparatus,  while  the  third  floor  has 
three  more  rooms  for  general  laboratory  pur- 
poses. It  must  be  evident  that  not  a little  en- 
ergy is  spent  in  mere  stair  climbing. 

Physics  is  an  exact  science  and  to  bring 
home  that  fact  to  students  and  help  insure 
an  honest  intellectuality  there  must  be  appa- 
ratus and  instruments  of  precision  that  will 
enable  them  to  secure  definite  and  accurate  re- 
sults. There  should  be  an  endowment  fund  of 
Fhfty  Thousand  Dollars,  the  income  from  which 
should  be  spent  annually  in  buying  new  appa- 
ratus as  the  science  develops  and  replacing  the 
old  as  it  is  worn  out.  Such  a fund  will  pro- 
vide a steady  growth  in  equipment  for  a num- 
ber of  years  to  come,  but  it  will  doubtless  re- 
quire more  as  the  institution  grows.  Such  a 
fund  would  also  do  away  with  the  necessity 
of  laboratory  fees,  except  tor  breakage  due  to 
carelessness,  and  remove  that  predilection  to 
take  courses  which  are  not  so  taxed. 

The  picture  of  the  new  physics  building, 
then,  is  one  that  will  adequately  house  the 
present  needs  of  the  department  and  the  in- 
creased number  of  courses  to  be  offered  when 
more  teaching  force  is  available.  Not  only 
that,  but  looking  forward  into  the  future  as 
wisely  as  possible,  the  needs  of  a growing  in- 
stitution in  a large  industrial  environment 
must  be  taken  into  account. 

The  importance  of  research  to  the  teaching 
staff  has  been  brought  out.  Added  significance 
to  such  work  is  had  when  it  is  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  many  problems  which  must 
arise  in  a great  industrial  community.  Here 
would  be  offered  to  young  men  an  opportunity 
for  research  and  contact  with  industrial  prob- 
lems In  the  finest  sort  of  a way.  Adequate 
quarters  for  such  work  must  also  be  provided. 
As  to  what  the  trend  of  such  work  will  be  de- 
pends upon  those  vvdio,  in  the  future,  may  have 
charge  of  the  wt>rk.  There  are  legions  of  phys- 
ical problems  yet  unsolved  in  connection  with 
the  steel  industry.  It  is  here  that  the  science 
departments  of  Oberlin  College  might  make  a 
very  distinct  contribution  to  the  environment 
in  whicli  she  is  beginning  to  find  herself  with 
Toledo,  Huron,  Lorain  and  Cleveland,  great 
transportation  centers  for  iron  ore  and  coal. 
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situated  so  near  at  hand.  As  a beginning  the 
first  unit  of  the  laboratory  should  have  a 
ground  area  of  about  75x150  feet,  two  full 
stories  with  attic  and  a good  basement.  Fig- 
ured on  a basis  of  present  floor  space  this  will 
take  care  of  the  present  needs  and  exitansions. 
Tile  i)lans  must  be  laid  in  litis  first  unit  look- 
ing to  the  erection  of  the  second.  Along  with 
the  building  should  go  an  endowment  fund  to 
provide  for  janitor's  service.  light  and  heat. 

In  the  building  of  the  laboratory  should  be 
included  the  installation  of  storage  batteries, 
motor-generator  sets  and  ample  number  of 
electric  circuits  from  battery  and  generator 
rooms  to  all  parts  of  the  building.  Such 
etpiipmeut  is  the  backbone  of  the  laboratory. 
All  such  eciuipment  runs  into  money  very  rap- 
idly so  that  a physics  building  properly 
equipped  will  be  one  of  the  most  expensive  on 
the  campus.  Figured  on  a basis  of  past  ex- 
perience and  present  prices,  this  building  will 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  about  ?350,000. 

In  "An  Estimate  of  German  Scientific  Cul- 
ture,” the  late  Professor  Trowbridge  of  Har- 
vard defined  Physics  as  "the  subject  of  en- 
ergy, upon  the  ramifications  of  which  all  life 
depends.”  He  goes  on  to  say,  “achievement  in 
it  demands  the  highest  powers  of  the  human 
mind, — imagination,  mathematical  knowledge 
and  the  philosophical  insight  to  plan  crucial 
experiments.”  In  such  a field  as  this,  if  the 
foregoing  needs  were  fulfilled,  there  tvould  be 
possible  the  doing  of  a finer  piece  of  work  for 
the  college  we  all  love. 


Acad.  ’59-’B4 — Hiram  W.  Townsend  died 
at  New  London,  Ohio,  on  March  22,  at  the  age 
of  81.  During  the  Civil  War  Mr.  Townsend 
served  as  a private  in  the  101st  regiment  of 
the  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry.  For  many  years 
he  was  connected  with  a bank  in  New  Lon- 
don. He  was  the  father  of  Miss  Stella  M. 
Townsend,  '90. 

'67,  T.  ’71 — Rev.  John  G.  Fraser  has  been 
registrar  of  the  Ohio  Congregational  Confer- 
ence for  over  forty  years.  He  is  a corporate 
member  of  the  American  Board,  has  several 
times  been  a delegate  to  the  National  Congre- 
gational Council,  and  was  twice  delegate  and 
elected  a third  time  to  the  International  Con- 
gregational Council.  Mr.  Fraser  is  a deacon 
for  life  in  East  Congregational  church,  Cleve- 
land. He  is  known  also  through  extensive 
writing  for  denominational  papers,  and  as  edi- 
tor of  the  Ohio  Congregational  News. 
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WHERE  THEY  ARE  NOW 


Physicists 


*])ln‘iUor!  .Nnniiiui  ttrldgi'  I.Mlioraliiry  of  I’li.vsii'S, 
(’jillfin-hUii  Institute  of  Teehnolojry.  I nsndena, 
(’jilifornlti. 

K.  .1.  Moore.  'Oil 

rrofessor  of  IMiysles,  I’niversity 

UulTalo,  New  York. 


Dr. 


of  lititTalo, 


Mr. 


Dr 


Wabash  Colle^je,  Wabash. 


Wash- 


i:.  K.  (’hapniaii.  *01? 

DrofessfM'  <»f  I’liysles, 
linliana. 

W.  D.  Chtniey.  'lit 

\sslstaiil  l’r«)fessor  of  riiysb-s.  (Jeorjio 
Inirlon  riilv(‘rsily,  Waslilnjjlon,  D. 

Lawrc'iiee  K.  MeAlHster.  '10 

l*rof<‘Ssor  (»f  Dhysles.  Shorter  Colh‘^;(‘,  Home, 
(bMH-;rla. 

'1'.  D.  1‘hilUps.  '1(5 

lleatl  of  tlie  D(‘pt.  of  1‘liysles.  M:»rl(*tta  (.  ollejre, 
Marietta.  Ohio. 

T,eo  (}.  Uaiib.  '1(5 
Insmietor  in  IMiysles. 

(Mneinnali.  Ohio. 

.Toseph  W.  Kills.  *10 
Instnietor  in  IMiysles. 

DerktMey.  ralifornla. 

O.  U.  Hradshaw,  'IT 

Instructor  In  IMiysles.  Harvard  T'nlverslty.  (.nin- 
bridjre.  Massachusetts. 

IbMliel  .1.  Itabbitt.  '1(5 
Instructor  in  IMiysles. 

Ann  Arbor.  Miehlpan. 

L.  Grant  Ileetor.  '20 
Instructor  in  IMiysies. 

Ohio. 

Mr.  r.  M.  IIowo.  '10 

Head  of  IMiysies  Dept., 
einnati.  Ohio. 

U.  Calhoon.  ’U5 
Teaelfor  of  IMiysies. 

N('w  .Torsoy. 

Paul  T.  Weeks.  'HI 
Ib*s(‘areh  Physicist,  ('aid wel 
Herbert  M.  Freeman.  *12 
Kos(‘areh  Physicist  in  eliarse 
Doveloinuont.  Iies<'areh  D(>pt.. 
and  M.  Go..  K.ast  Pittsburjjh. 

.Tames  M.  1'f.Min.  *10 
Keseareh  Physicist.  Western 
York  Gite.  New  York. 

.1  a m es  Woa  t h e r w a x . '12 

Itadiolojrist.  PhMacbdphia  General  Ho.spital.  Phil- 
adelphia. IMunisylvania. 

Ira  S.  Powen.  '10 

Ueseareh  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  the  Nor- 
man Pridjr<‘  Laboratory  of  Physics.  Gallfornia 
Institute  of  I'cchnolo^MV.  Pasiubma.  Gallfornia. 


Mr 


Dr 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Dr. 

Mr. 


Dr. 


■Mr. 


Mr. 


rnlv(‘rsily  of  C'ineinnall, 


niiverslty  of  Gallfcirnla. 


rniverslty  of  Miehl^mii. 


Oberlin  Gollejre,  riberlin. 


Fast  Hi;ih  School.  Gln- 


Hijth  School,  Burlinjtton, 


New  .7('rsey. 

of  ■\’acnnm  Tube 
West inpthonse  K. 
Pennsylvania. 

lOlectric  Co..  New 


In  graduate  work  In  Physics  and  working  for 
Ph.D.  degree: 

Mr.  Herman  G.  Seeniann.  *21.  Goi-mdl  T’nlverslty. 

Mr.  Kennetli  (’ole.  '22.  (’ornell  Fniverslty. 

Mr.  Uobert  Hanson.  '22.  (’ornell  I'nivtu-sity. 

Mr.  ’riu'odoiM'  Soller,  ’22.  T'niv«*rsi(y  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Norman  Hlllierry.  '21.  T'ni verslty  of  Gliicago. 
Mr.  Dani(d  Gurnev.  *22.  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 


’67,  D.D.  '98 — Th(*  Ohio  tourists  in  Daytona, 
Fla.,  celebrated  “Ohio  Day”  on  March  12,  and 
entertained  the  Triple  Cities’  Tourist  club  with 
an  appropriate  program.  Dr.  Roselle  T.  Cross 
of  Twinsburg,  Ohio,  delivered  the  address  of 
the  afternoon.  His  subject  was  “Distinguished 
Men  and  Women  of  Ohio.” 
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Physics  at  Oberlin 


Otto  Koppius,  Assistant 

One  could  write  at  length,  and  with  pride 
and  satisfaction,  of  the  accomplishments  of 
the  department  of  Physics  at  Oberlin,  but  I 
have  been  asked  to  make  the  purpose  of  this 
page  not  so  much  to  tell  you  of  these  accomp- 
lishments, but  rather  to  present  to  you  a 
picture  of  its  present  state,  and  of  its  future — 
particularly  as  it  concerns  the  housing  and 
equipment. 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  among 
the  alumni  that  Physics  is  the  only  depart- 
ment of  Science  at  Oberlin  which  can  not 
boast  of  its  own  laboratory  building — its 
quarters  are  in  Peters  Hall.  The  elementary 
laboratories  are  on  the  third  floor,  the  lecture 
and  apparatus  room  are  on  the  second  floor, 
and  the  shop  and  research  room  are  in  a por- 
tion of  the  basement.  These  rooms — never 
originally  intended  tor  laboratories,  for  Peters 
Hall  was  built  long  before  modern  Physics 
laboratory  methods  were  initiated — have  been 
remodelled  in  the  most  ingenious  manner  to 
meet  as  far  as  possible  the  physical  require- 
ments which  modern  Physics  teaching  de- 
mands. The  fact  remains,  however,  that  they 
can  be  considered  only  as  make-shifts,  and 
their  inadequacy  both  as  regards  to  location 
and  toi  epuipment  is  often  keenly  felt,  for 
rooms  originally  designed  for  class  room  use 
hardly  can  be  turned  into  satisfactory  labora- 
tories. The  elementary  laboratory,  for  in- 
stance, finds  its  home  now  in  the  former 
Bradley  auditorium.  There  is  plenty  of  floor 
space  here,  and  ceiling  space  too,  and  it  often 
happens  that  it  is  difficult  to  heat  these  rooms 
on  the  third  floor.  On  the  second  floor  is  lo- 
cated the  lecture  room  with  an  apparatus  room 
adjoining.  Classes  other  than  Physics  use  this 
room — but  we  may  assume  that  students  in 
English  Literature  or  Philosophy  are  inspired 
by  tbe  display  of  lecture  demonstration  appar- 
atus which  must  necessarily  remain  on  the 
table  while  the  physics  teacher  makes  a hasty 
exit  before  the  bell  rings  for  the  next  class. 
Some  of  the  laboratory  experiments  must  also 
be  done  in  this  room,  and  it  is  not  infrequent 
that  a professor  of  French  or  Psychology 
wishes — when  physics  students  are  diligently 
searching  for  the  second  overtone  of  an  organ 
pipe — that  the  department  of  Physics  were 
elsewhere — in  its  own  separate  laboratory,  for 
instance. 


Professor  of  Physics 

The  research  room  in  the  basement  is  dark, 
as  all  basements  are,  and  always  hot  and  dry, 
for  the  main  heating  pipe  serving  Peters  runs 
throughout  its  length.  It  gets  the  share  of 
heat  which  the  elementary  laboratories  on  the 
third  floor  should  have.  It  has  no  water  con- 
nections— a serious  inconvenience  and  handi- 
cap not  only  here  but  in  almost  all  of  the  other 
rooms.  One  of  the  other  most  glaring  de- 
fects in  the  mutual  location  of  the  rooms  is  the 
absence  of  an  elevator.  Great  as  the  waste 
effort  of  teachers  and  students  is  in  climbing 
the  stairs,  the  fact  that  heavy  pieces  of  ap- 
paratus cannot  be  moved  from  one  part  of  the 
laboratory  to  another  for  demonstration  and 
experiment  limits  the  use  of  these  apparatus, 
a factor  of  great  importance  when  equipment 
is  limited  and  can  not  be  duplicated. 

As  said  before,  these  rooms  have  been  re- 
arranged and  outfitted  as  well  as  could  be  done 
to  make  them  serve  as  laboratories,  but  they 
necessarily  fall  short  in  comparison  to  modern 
laboratory  rooms.  In  most  cases,  there  is  not 
so  much  a lack  of  floor  space  which  limits  the 
use,  but  ratber  the  lighting,  gas,  water,  com- 
pressed air,  vibrationless  walls  and  pillars, 
electrical  circuits,  etc.  which  are  either  absent 
or  insufficient. 

When  we  come  to  the  equipment  with  which 
the  department  must  do  its  work  we  find,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  rooms,  that  it  is  being  util- 
ized to  the  fullest.  But  since  for  years  past 
utmost  economy  has  had  to  be  practiced  in 
replacing  and  multiplying  equipment  we  find 
that  in  certain  lines  of  work  it  is  often  in- 
sufficient or  entirely  lacking.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Physics,  as  the  prime  physical 
science,  concerns  itself  with  the  study  of 
things  and  their  relation  and  action  upon  one 
another.  As  such  it  needs  apparatus  and 
materials  to  demonstrate  and  study  the  laws 
involved.  The  day  when  experiments  were 
described  in  textbooks,  and  where  a static 
machine  and  auxiliary  apparatus  constituted 
the  main  equipment,  is  definitely  past.  The 
tendency  is  rather  to  place  into  the  hands  of 
students  the  apparatus  by  which  they  can 
exemplify  and  visualize  the  behavior  of  the 
subject  under  consideration,  and  also  to  en- 
courage students  who  have  a liking  for  this 
subject,  to  find  out  things  for  themselvx;s.  The 
very  rapid  growth  of  this  science  as  well  a-s 
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The  Physics  Research  Laboratory,  Basement  of  Peters  Hall 


the  natural  wear  and  tear  of  the  apparatus 
makes  additions  and  replacements  imperative 
to  keep  abreast  with  the  time.  The  depart- 
ment, with  its  small  appropriation  cut  in  half 
due  to  the  present  financial  condition  of  Ober- 
lin,  allows  only  for  the  more  necessary  re- 
placements, and  for  an  occasional  acquisition 
of  a new  piece  of  apparatus.  There  is  thus 
not  only  an  urgent  need  for  adequate  quarters, 
but  a similar  need  to  bring  up,  and  to  keep  up 
the  equipment  in  harmony  to  what  one  would 
expect  of  the  department  of  Physics  at  Ober- 
lin. 

In  spite  of  these  handicaps  the  department 
has  for  its  part  upheld  the  high  standards  of 
Oberlin.  Further,  Physics  has  done  its  share 
in  impressing  upon  the  world  at  large  the 
fact  that  here  at  Oberlin  there  is  a wide  awake 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  research  besides  the 
routine  teaching  and  studying.  And  this  habit 
of  thought — to  weigh  and  to  investigate — is 
best  awakened  while  the  student  is  still  in  his 
formative  period.  The  men  at  the  head  of 
the  department  have  been  able  to  instil  this 
spirit  of  research  and  inquiry  into  a large 
proportion  of  their  charges,  both  by  example 
and  by  inspiring  the  students  to  continue  after 
leaving  Oberlin.  Dr.  C.  E.  St.  John,  a former 
head,  is  now  one  of  the  luminaries  associated 
with  the  great  research  staff  at  the  Mt.  Wil- 
son Solar  Observatory.  Dr.  S.  R.  Williams,  its 
present  head,  has  been  known  for  years  to 
his  fellow  physicists  not  only  as  a successful 
teacher  but  also  as  an  able  research  man.  He 
is  spending  his  year’s  leave  of  absence  at  the 


new  California  Institute  of  Technology,  whose 
resources  in  apparatus  and  equipment  will  en- 
able him  to  carry  out  much  of  the  work  which 
the  limited  equipment  and  other  handicaps  in 
our  own  department  prevented  him  from  do- 
ing. In  the  accompanying  list  of  ‘‘Where  they 
are  now’‘  we  have  a partial  list  of  recent  grad- 
uates, and  it  is  seen  there,  that  they  are  win- 
ning honors  for  themselves  and  Oberlin  by 
doing  successful  work  in  many  of  the  greatest 
of  our  national  institutions. 

This  high-class  work  will  be  continued  in 
spite  of  limitations  and  handicaps,  but  it  will 
become  increasingly  difficult  to  maintain  these 
standards.  And  it  is  for  that  reason  that  the 
present  status  of  this  department  has  been 
briefly  sketched  in  the  manner  above.  The 
Alumni  ought  to  be  informed  of  these  facts, 
long  since  known  to  those  who  are  close  to 
the  work  here,  and  the  Alumni  should  keep 
them  in  mind.  They  may  rest  assured  that 
the  department  here  will  always  be  found  to 
make  the  best  of  its  present  equipment  and 
opportunities,  but  the  administration  of  the 
college  is  wholly  justified  in  placing  the  call 
for  more  adequate  housing  and  equipment  for 
the  department  of  Physics  near  the  top  of  the 
most  pressing  needs  of  Oberlin. 


Acad,  ‘76 -’77 — Rev.  William  Norris  Burr  of 
Tulan , Calif.,  has  a poem  in  the  Congrcyu- 
tioiwlist  for  March  8.  entitled  "God’s  Dream.’’ 

’79,  T. ’8,5— Rev.  Olin  L.  Fowler  of  Lakeside, 
Wash.,  has  accepted  a call  to  Sylvan,  Wash. 
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John  Thomas  Gulick,  Sc.D.,  1832-1923 

Addison  Gulick,  ’04,  Professor  at  the  University  of  Missouri 


Word  has  arrived  of  the  death  of  Dr.  John 
Thomas  Gulick,  on  April  14,  in  Honolulu.  John 
T.  Gulick  had  just  passed  his  91st  birthday. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  who  was  Frances 
A.  Stevens  (Oberlin,  1875),  their  son.  Pro- 
fessor Addison  Gulick,  University  of  Missouri 
(Oberlin,  ’04),  their  daughter,  Mrs.  R.  B. 
Whitaker,  of  Liu  Tsing,  China  (Oberlin,  ’07), 
and  by  six  grandchildren. 

During  his  long  career  he  obtained  emi- 
nence' as  a field  naturalist,  as  a foreign  mis- 
sionary and  religious 
leader,  and  as  a profound 
contributor  to  the  theory 
of  organic  evolution.  He 
was  born  in  1832  on  the 
island  of  Kauai,  the  most 
isolated  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  and  came  of  a 
Protestant  missionary 
family,  which  has  since 
then  become  famous  for 
the  extent  and  diversity 
of  its  missionary  activities. 

The  circumstance  of 
his  birth  placed  him  un- 
der the  influence  of  an 
ardent,  austere,  18th  cen- 
tury type  of  Calvinism, 
which  demanded  and  ob- 
tained a most  unflinch- 
ing loyalty  to  the  stern  du- 
ties of  its  ideal.  Both  his  parents  transmitted 
to  him  a keen  love  of  nature,  though  the  con- 
templative and  poetical  love  came  more  from 
his  mother.  His  interest  in  natural  history, 
and  specifically  in  Hawaiian  land-snails,  sprang 
partly  from  these  influences,  partly  from  con- 
tact with  shell  collectors,  and  partly  from  the 
circumstance  that  poor  health  dictated  an  out- 
door life  during  his  boyhood.  This  interest  was 
intensified  by  his  reading  in  1853  Darwin's 
comments  in  the  "Voyage  of  the  Beagle"  upon 
the  strangely  localized  species  of  birds  and  rep- 
tiles in  (he  Galapagos  Islands.  Darwin  had 
marvelled  becaus('  the  inhabitants  of  neighbor- 
ing islands  were  different,  but  in  Hawaii  there 
were  differences  between  neighboring  valleys 
on  a single  island. 

Another  book,  Hugh  Miller's  "Foot-prints 
of  the  Creator,”  helped  to  tui'ii  his  mind  toward 


the  philosophical  pi-ohlems  of  animate  nature, 
and  made  him  acciuainted,  after  a fashion, 
with  the  pre-Darwinian  theories  of  evolution. 
Gulick  became  convinced  at  about  this  period 
that  somehow,  if  we  but  knew  the  alphabet,  we 
might  i-ead  in  these  Hawaiian  snail  shells  a 
marvelous  self-revelation  from  the  very  hand 
of  the  Creator.  Thus  responding  to  an  inspira- 
tion in  which  religion  and  science  were  inti- 
mately blended,  he  devoted  himself  intensively 
for  about  a year  to  shell  collecting,  paying 
especial  attention  to  the 
problem  of  the  relation 
between  geographical  dis- 
tribution and  the  varia- 
tion of  species,  a tiuestiou 
which  had  at  that  time 
entered  the  minds  of  but 
very  few  men  of  science. 
During  his  undergraduate 
years  in  Williams  College 
he  published  the  descrip- 
tions of  many  of  these 
shells,  which  were  new 
to  scientific  literature,  and 
achieved  his  first  recog- 
nition as  a zoologist.  He 
graduated  from  Williams 
in  1859:  and  was  a stu- 
dent in  Union  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  when  the 
publication  of  Darwin's 
"Origin  of  Species"  brought  new  impetus  to 
his  interest  in  these  biological  problems. 

In  1862  he  found  his  way  to  Japan,  where 
he  undertook  to  support  himself  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  school  teaching,  photography,  and  nat- 
ural history  collecting,  while  working  unoffi- 
cially as  a Protestant  missionary.  In  1864  he 
accepted  an  appointment  to  China  under  the 
American  Board,  and  was  assigned,  at  his  own 
request,  to  the  city  of  Kalgan,  on  the  Gn'at 
Wall  of  China,  about  150  miles  inland  from 
Pekin.  Thither  he  took  his  first  wife.  Emily 
De  la  Cour,  as  a bride  in  1865,  and  working 
alone  in  that  place,  these  two  were  the  firet  to 
demonstrate  that  the  inland  provinces  of  China 
wen'  within  the  reach  of  Protestant  missions. 
Ten  years  later,  at  her  d(>alh.  he  was  transferred 
by  his  board  to  Japan,  where  he  worked  with 
but  a single  brief  interruption,  from  1875  to  1899. 
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His  mission  in  Japan  was  largely  educa- 
tional. with  young  nuMi  and  among  the  schol- 
arly class.  The  greater  part  of  it  was  in  con- 
nection with  a Christian  school  known  as  the 
Tai  Sei  Gakkwan.  in  Osaka.  His  reputation  as 
a scientist  gav<‘  him  a very  great  influence 
among  the  educated,  well-informed  Japanese. 
There  are  still  today  many  native  Christian 
leaders  and  American  missionaries  who  have 
felt  the  contact  of  his  sane,  i)rogressive  atti- 
tude toward  the  problems  of  religion  and  phi- 
losophy. 

Dr.  Gulick’s  marriage  to  Frances  Amelia 
Stevens  was  during  this  period  in  1880.  Their 
two  children  w'ere  born  and  bronglit  up  in 
Japan.  -Miss  Stevens  was  a Congregational 
missionary,  who  had  been  on  the  field  five 
years,  and  had  played  an  important  part  in 
the  founding  of  the  Baikwa  Girls’  School  in 
Osaka.  In  spite  of  a young  family  she  con- 
tinued very  actively  in  missionary  work,  de- 
voting herself  mostly  to  personal  house-to- 
house  visiting  among  women. 

Throughout  his  long  career  Dr.  Gulick  kept 
his  keen  interest  in  evolutionary  problems.  As 
he  grew  older  in  missionary  work,  the  religious 
and  scientific  phases  of  his  life  work  became 
more  and  more  closely  related,  and  he  found 
increasing  opportunity  to  devote  consecutive 
time  to  pure  science,  in  conjunction  with  his 
religious  work.  In  1887  he  presented  to  the 
Linnean  Society  of  London  an  important  pa- 
per. "Divergent  Evolution  through  Cumula- 
tive Segregation."  In  1889  there  followed  a 
paper  on  "Intensive  Segregation." 

In  July.  1892,  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  pub- 
lished a brief  article  by  him  on  "Evolution  and 
the  Fall  of  Man.”  In  January,  1896,  this 
journal  published  his  article  on  "Christianity 
and  the  Evolution  of  Rational  Life,”  which  he 
had  originally  written  in  1891  as  part  of  a pri- 
vate correspondence  with  the  English  biologist, 
G J.  Romanes. 

From  1900  to  1905,  after  his  retirement  from 
the  missionary  field,  he  was  in  Oberlin,  bring- 
ing together  the  fruits  of  his  scientific  stud- 
ies into  a single  volume.  This  was  published 
In  1905  by  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Wash- 
ington under  the  title,  "Evolution,  Racial  and 
Hahitudinal.” 

In  1908  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  contained  an 
article  by  him  entitled  “False  Biology  and 
Fatalism.”  A number  of  other  papers  have 
come  from  his  pen,  the  majority  of  them  pub- 
lished either  in  “Nature"  (London)  or  in  the 


"American  Naturalist."  Their  dates  range 
from  1872  to  I9M. 

The  last  dozen  years  of  his  life  he  was  a 
resident  of  Honolulu. 

Gulick’s  career  uniti'S  in  a single  life  differ- 
ent activities  and  traits  that  are  often  thought 
of  as  not  naturally  belonging  together  in  a 
single  individital:  and  yet  those  who  knew 

him  best  felt  an  admirable  simplicity  of  char- 
acter in  him.  binditig  together  the  many  sided- 
ness of  his  interests. 

In  the  scientific  field  his  work  has  been  rec- 
ognized as  an  important  step  forward  in  the 
I)Ost-Darwinian  development  of  the  theory  of 
evolution.  Darwiti  showed  that  by  causing  the 
de.structlon  of  the  unfit  and  the  survival  of 
only  the  fit  the  outside  environment  forces  an 
animal  species  gradually  to  become  changed — 
to  evolve,  that  is,  under  a sort  of  outside  com- 
pulsion. Now  if  outside  compulsion  is  all  that 
causes  evolution,  then  the  only  way  to  make 
two  colonies  of  snails  evolve  in  different  di- 
rections is  to  submit  them  to  different  outside 
compulsions, — that  is,  to  diverse  environments. 
But  the  tree  snails  living  a mile  or  two  apart 
on  the  same  kinds  of  forest  trees  in  two  adja- 
cent brook  valleys  were  obviously  subjected 
to  the  same  kind  of  Natural  Selection  by  the 
environment,  and  yet  had  evolved  in  different 
directions.  Here  lay  the  proof  that  there  is 
more  happening  in  evolution  than  Darwin’s 
Natural  Selection  could  account  for,  unaided 
by  other  factors.  Gulick  presented  evidence 
that  if  separate  colonies  are  but  prevented  from 
mingling,  they  inevitably  grow  to  differ  from 
each  other,  thus  showing  that  even  in  the  ab- 
sence of  differences  of  selection  there  is  an  in- 
herent tendency  for  living  beings  to  vary  pro- 
gressively in  sundry  directions  almost  with- 
out limit,  and  that  free  intermingling  is  all 
that  holds  the  tendency  in  check.  Hence  he 
came  to  place  strong  emphasis  upon  every 
form  of  Isolation,  or  prevention  of  mingling, 
and  also  to  emphasize  the  great  significance 
for  evolution  of  many  factors  that  are  of  in- 
ternal origin,  such  as  the  intricacies  of  the 
process  of  heredity,  and  the  effects  of  new 
choices  made  by  the  evolving  creatures,  which 
may  lead  them  into  new'  situations  and  sub- 
ject them  to  an  entirely  altered  trend  of  Nat- 
ural Selection. 

Thus  without  appealing  to  any  of  the  fan- 
tastic influences  which  we  associate  with  La- 
marck’s name,  Gulick  alw’ays  saw  evolution  in 
terms  of  an  exuberantly  spontaneous  process. 
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subject  of  course  to  the  continual  regulative 
power  of  Natural  Selection,  but  yet  full  of 
transformations  that  bubble  up  out  of  the  in- 
ner natures  of  the  evolving  creatures,  and 
which  particularly  in  the  case  of  intelligent 
beings  can  swerve  the  evolutionary  trend  into 
such  new  channels  of  progress  or  decay  as  are 
dictated  by  the  results  of  spontaneous  choices. 

John  Gulick’s  religious  life-work  might  be 
called  that  of  a propagandist,  but  his  tempera- 
ment was  far  removed  from  the  traits  ordinar- 
ily associated  with  this  word.  There  was  noth- 
ing that  he  cared  for  more  earnestly  than  hon- 
esty and  soundness  of  intellectual  methods,  and 
the  spirit  of  genuine  open-mindedness  to  truth, 
— the  very  reverse  of  the  attitude  that  decides 
first  what  belief  to  follow,  and  seeks  after- 
wards to  obtain  the  arguments  to  justify  the 
belief.  He  did  not  feel  that  his  work  was  the 
propagation  of  specific  doctrines,  but  rather 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual  education  of  men 
in  such  a way  that  they  would  discriminate 
for  themselves  between  truth  and  error.  Even 
to  his  own  children  he  never  directly  and  ex- 
plicitly taught  a single  theological  doctrine, 
and  if  he  was  approached  with  regard  to  some 
belief  which  he  assuredly  held  himself,  his  re- 
sponse was  only  to  clarify  the  methods  of  ap- 
proach to  the  problem,  leaving  the  inquirer 
steadied  in  mind,  but  not  exempted  from  the 
duty  of  finding  his  own  beliefs  through  inde- 
pendent thinking. 

But  if  this  was  the  man’s  character  and 
method,  why  did  he  ever  take  foreign  missions 
for  his  life  work?  The  answer  is  found  in  his 
intense  conviction  that  truth  is  truth,  no  less 
in  religion  than  in  science,  and  that  the  truths 
of  religion  are  needed  by  man.  He  was  utterly 
impatient  with  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  the 
cynicism  of  the  opinion  that  bcniighted  peoples 
had  best  be  left  benighted,  Ix'cause  their  men- 
talities were  presumably  just  about  suited  to 
their  superstitions.  That  which  made  him  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel  could  most  easily  be 
comprehended  by  those  who  had  listened  to 
nim  as  he  led  in  public  or  family  prayer;  — 
prayer  which  did  not  have  its  essence  in  the 
begging  of  favors  from  an  anthropomorphic 
deity,  but  which  well  exemplified  a little  jot- 
ting of  his:  “Ti'ue  prayer  always  subordinates 
the  minor  objects  of  life  to  the  great  objects.” 

He  was  able  to  meet  many  types  of  Chris- 
tians very  nearly  on  their  own  footing  because 
of  the  non-con  I roversial  type  of  his  religious 
teaching.  To  a literal  insplrationalist  he  never 


attacked  the  completeness  of  biblical  inspira- 
tion, but  argued  that  the  belief  in  inspiration 
sprang  from  the  sense  of  spiritual  worth  in 
the  biblical  teachings.  He  could  then  suggest 
renderings  of  the  controversial  texts  whereby 
the  spiritual  truth  was  brought  out,  and  the 
scientifically  objectionable  aspects  of  the  text 
ceased  to  b<‘  the  thing  of  major  importance. 
But  when  he  was  writing  upon  the  foundation 
of  theism,  as  in  his  widely  quoted  correspond- 
ence with  Romanes,  it  is  clear  that  the  ground- 
work of  his  mature  thinking  was  not  texts  or 
authorities,  but  the  rationality  of  the  known 
universe,  and  the  character  and  deeper  necessi- 
ties of  human  nature. 

Such  ideals  as  these  were  combined  in  Gu- 
lick's  character  with  Puritan  readiness  to  let 
his  ideals  rule  his  life  and  with  the  prac- 
tical resolve  to  place  his  own  missionary 
efforts  wherever  there  was  the  most  acute  de- 
ficiency of  Chi'istian  workers.  What  wonder 
then  that  life  led  him  into  many  strange 
places  and  adventurous  situations.  Yet  all 
his  life,  his  character  remained  distinctly  that 
of  a quiet  man  of  the  study  and  school  room, 
the  counsellor  of  men,  instinctively  trustful  of 
his  fellows,  not  inherently  a man  of  adventures, 
nor  especially  adept  in  "hard-headed”  practical 
affairs,  but  nevertheless  a man  whose  influence 
reached  far  in  more  than  one  field.  In  the 
duration  of  a single  life  he  witnessed  the  whole 
of  one  of  the  world’s  most  acute  periods  of 
conflict  between  science  and  the  conservative 
exponents  of  religion,  and  still  he  retained  for 
himself  throughout  life  a sense  of  harmony 
between  these  two  gr-eat  fields,  and  inspired 
other  men  to  a similar  feeling. 


’65 — Fanny  Newcomb  Burnell,  of  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  is  a very  busy  person.  She  is  at  work 
on  a'  series  of  interesting  scrap-books,  for 
which  her  friends  help  her  collect  material. 
One  of  her  completed  books  is  on  the  presi- 
dents of  the  United  States.  She  is  now  mak- 
ing a life  of  Washington. 

’82  - ’83 — Clyde  Weber  Yotaw  is  Professor  of 
New  Testament  Literature  in  the  University 
of  Chicago,  having  been  a member  of  the  fac- 
ulty since  1892. 

’92 -’96— John  E.  Evans  is  President  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Cambria 
county.  Pa.,  appointed  by  the  Goveinor  and 
later  elected  by  the  people.  He  resides  at 
Ebensburg,  Pa. 
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Entrance  to  Hall  of  Philosophy 


Oberlin-Shansi  Memorial  School:  The  Academy 

Francis  J.  Hutchins,  ex-’23 


The  Oberlin  Shansi  Memorial  Academy  came 
into  being  in  the  fall  of  1907  with  the  return 
of  Mr.  K'nng  from  America.  It  was  his  pur- 
pose and  that  of  the  Memorial  Association  to 
establish  a school  which  would  give  the  best 
modern  education.  From  the  first  this  school 
was  an  Oberlin  enteiTirise,  and  due  to  the  ef- 
forts of  Mr.  K’ung  it  is  now  firmly  estab- 
lished. 

The  school  was  originally  placed  in  a court 
in  the  city.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  there 
were  fifteen  students  and  two  teachers.  Within 
two  years  the  w’ork  had  grown  so  that  it  was 
necessai-y  to  find  larger  quarters  tor  it  and  ar- 
rangements were  made  with  the  Mission  that 
our  school  should  have  the  Flowergarden  com- 
pound. where  it  is  now.  Grow’th  continued, 
however,  and  the  primary  school  had  to  be 
moved  from  the  Flowergarden  to  leave  suffi- 
cient room  for  the  academy  and  the  junior  col- 
lege. Now  again  we  are  pressed  for  rooms 
since  the  original  buildings  which  were  in  the 
Flowergardens  were  not  intended  for  dormi- 
tories. 

In  the  province  of  Shansi  th(‘re  is  one  other 
Christian  academy  which  gives  the  complete 
four-year  course.  Next  year,  in  accordance 
with  government  suggestion,  our  course  will 
be  enlarged  to  include  one  year  of  higher  pri- 
mary and  one  year  of  junior  college,  making 


a six-year  academy.  The  subjects  which  must 
be  taught  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Ameri- 
can high  school.  Of  course,  Chinese  writing 
and  history  has  a prominent  part  in  the  cur- 
I'iculum.  There  are  aiso  geometry,  English, 
and  other  subjects  which  have  caused  trouble 
for  many  students,  both  Chinese  and  Ameri- 
can. As  the  school  has  grown,  so  the  faculty 
has  also  grown.  The  first  year  there  were  two 
teachers,  now  there  are  twelve  Chinese  and 
four  foreign  teachers  and  administrative  offi- 
cers, Five  of  these  are  graduates  of  the  Ober- 
lin schools  and  are  particulai'ly  interested  in 
the  school  and  its  development. 

Every  institution  of  learning  must  have 
buildings,  teachers  and  students.  And  it  is 
the  students  which  make  our  school  both  in- 
teresting and  worthwhile.  Many  of  our  stu- 
dents are  siuit  to  us  from  mission  schools 
where  a complete  academy  course  is  not  of- 
fered. Many  of  them  are  sup|)Oi'ted  by  schol- 
arships, but  the  number  of  sidf-supporting 
students  is  gradually  increasing.  As  we  aim 
to  give  a good  education  in  a good  way  both 
Christians  and  non-Christians  are  glad  to  have 
their  boys  go  to  the  Oberlin  school.  The  cur- 
riculum demands  a fair  amount  of  attention, 
but  time  is  left  for  basketball,  for  an  active 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  for  plays,  which  th(>  boys  give 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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Louis  E.  Hart,  ’93 

A PERSONAL  SKETCH 

Frederick  R.  Green,  M.D.,  ’94,  Editor,  Health,  Chicago 


Most  biographical  sketches  are  about  as  inter- 
esting as  a last  year’s  weather  report.  They  tell 
when  and  where  a man  was  born,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  preparatory,  collegiate  and  profes- 
sional education,  what  positions  he  has  held 
and  what  his  professional  connections  are. 
All  of  which  can  be  learned  from  the  alumni 
catalogue.  But  if  you 
have  known  a man  for 
nearly  thirty-five  years, 
your  personal  impressions 
are  of  an  entirely  different 
character.  I would  like  to 
make  the  readers  of  the 
Alumni  Magazine,  who  do 
not  know  him  personally, 
see  Louis  Hart  as  I have 
known  him  since  I first 
met  him  at  Oberlin  in  the 
fall  of  1890. 

Two  pictures  come  in- 
to my  mind  when  I think 
of  Louis  Hart  as  an  Ober- 
lin student.  The  first  is 
the  memory  of  college 
Field  Day  in  the  spring 
of  1892.  Competition  was 
keen  between  the  four  col- 
lege classes  for  the  high- 
est number  of  points. 

Every  man  in  each  class  who  stood  any  chance 
of  winning  an  event  was  urged  by  his  class- 
mates to  get  out  and  try.  Louis  looked  over 
the  list  and  saw  there  were  only  a few  entries 
for  the  mile  run.  He  wasn’t  a sprinter.  Then, 
as  now,  he  was  a steady,  consistent  piuggai-. 
About  a week  before  Field  Day,  he  got  a run- 
ning suit  and  a pair  of  spiked  shoes  and,  with- 
out saying  anything  to  anyone,  went  out  to 
the  athletic  grounds  after  supper  and  practiced 
the  mile  run.  When  Field  Day  came  he  was 
one  of  a half  dozen  entries.  He  started  out  at 
the  crack  of  the  pistol,  struck  a steady  pace, 
and  kept  it  up  to  the  finish,  passing  one  after 
another  of  the  other  runners.  I can  see  Louis 
now,  coming  down  the  home  stretch  on  the 
last  lap  of  that  mile.  His  head  was  thrown 
back,  his  mouth  was  open,  and  his  tongue  was 


hanging  out,  but  his  legs  were  going  with  the 
same  clock  like  regularity  with  which  he 
started.  He  won  the  mile  and,  more  than 
that,  he  won  it  by  the  best  record  that  had 
been  made  up  to  that  time. 

The  other  picture  is  the  football  field  in  the 
fall  of  1892.  Those  were  great  days  for  Ober- 
lin. Football  was  a new 
game  in  colleges  west  of 
the  Alleghenies.  Oberlin 
was,  I think,  the  first  col- 
lege west  of  Philadelphia 
to  get  a professional 
coach.  Billy  Heisman, 
end  on  the  crack  Univers- 
ity of  Pennsylvania  team 
of  the  preceding  year,  was 
secured  as  coach  lor 
Oberlin.  That  year,  by 
one  of  those  strange  acci- 
dents which  occur  about 
every  so  often  in  every 
college,  there  was  a phe- 
nomenal supply  of  first- 
class  football  material. 
Carl  Williams,  John  Wise, 
Billy  Merriam,  “ Howie  ” 
Regal,  “Ernie”  Boothman, 
Eddie  Fitch,  Tom  John- 
son and  other  star  players 
of  that  day  only  needed  to  be  shown  how  to 
play  the  game.  When  the  team  lined  up  for 
its  first  game,  Louis  Hart  was  selected  for 
fullback.  That  was  a star  team  and  it  made 
a wonderful  record.  It  met  the  leading  col- 
lege and  university  teams  in  the  middle  west 
and  mowed  them  all  down.  And  the  football 
which  we  played  in  those  days  was  about  as 
much  like  the  present-day  game  as  a cyclone 
is  like  a tea-party.  Those  were  the  days  of 
mass  formation,  flying  wedges,  corkscrew 
and  momentum  plays,  heavy  lines  and  buck- 
ing backs.  Two  halves  of  forty-five  minutes 
each,  actual  playing  time,  made  the  game  one 
requiring  not  only  brilliancy  as  a player  but 
also  physical  endurance.  It  was  a hard, 
gruelling  test  of  a man’s  ability,  not  only  to 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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Mary  Plumb  Millikan,  ’93 

Lnura  Shurtleff  Price,  ’93 


"In  every  life  worth  writing  about  there 
is  a ruling  passion — the  very  pulse  of  the 
machine.  Unless  you  touch  that  you  are 
groping  around  outside  of  reality."  If  Mary 
Millikati’s  friends  in  the  great  Oberlin  family 
were  asked  to  name  her  ruling  passion,  they 
would  all  answer  "Her  home,  comprising  her 
husband,  Allen  Fairchild  Millikan,  and  her 
sotis,  Edward  Plumb  and  Robert  Franklin 
Millikan." 

"But  there  are  other  passions,"  cont  nues 
Van  Dyke,  "no  less  rich, 
which  have  their  place  in 
human  life.  . . . They  play 
alongside  of  it  (romantic 
love)  and  are  mixed  up 
with  it.”  And  in  Mary 
Millikan's  case  the  second 
ruling  passion  is  Oberlin 
College.  That  these  two 
passions  are  almost  one 
is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  Oberlin  has  been  the 
Alma  Mater  not  only  of 
brother,  sister,  husband, 
and  friends,  but  of  her 
two  sons  as  well. 

In  these  rather  inti- 
mate little  sketches,  bio- 
graphical details  seem  to 
have  no  place  and  tve  can 
touch  only  on  the  most 
significant  points.  Mary 
Plumb’s  mother,  Mrs.  Isabel  Mills  Plumb,  was 
left  a widow,  with  four  small  children.  They 
lived  on  an  Iowa  farm  and  she  taught  school 
to  supplement  the  family  income.  The  chil- 
dren were  members  of  her  school  and  in  the 
walks  back  and  forth  she  shared  in  all  their 
childish  interests.  They  "enjoyed  the  flowers 
of  the  field  and  the  blossoms  of  the  wood  . . . 
and  the  long,  long  days  to  be  merry  in."  Mrs. 
Plumb  was  always  cheerful  and  sang  about 
her  tasks  in  the  home.  A brother  had  pre- 
dicted that  she  would  "sing  her  way  through 
life,”  atid  she  did.  If  ever  the  outlook  seemed 
dark,  strains  of  "Go,  bury  thy  sorrow,  tin* 
world  has  its  share,”  filled  the  house. 

In  1885,  the  family  moved  to  Oberlin  and 
the  three  children  then  living  took  up  work 
Iti  the  college  and  conservatory.  Mary  Plumb 


graduated  from  college  in  'S3,  and  about  that 
time  the  friendship  with  Allan  Millikan  was 
formed  which  led  to  their  marriage  in  1895 
and  the  establishment  of  their  home  in  River 
For<‘St. 

Serenity  and  love  are  the  secrets  of  the 
Millikan  home.  Many  sorrows  have  come — 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Millikan’s  sister,  Grace 
Munson,  and  of  the  mother.  After  the  death 
of  Glenn  Plumb’s  first  wife  Mary  Millikan  took 
his  son  and  daughter  and  cared  for  them  as 
her  own.  Mrs.  Munson’s 
daughter,  Pauline,  at  a 
later  time,  was  often 
too  a member  of  the 
family.  Her  most  recent 
trial  was  the  death  of 
her  brother,  Glenn  Plumb, 
the  well-beloved  leader  in 
the  attempt  to  humanize 
industry. 

To  turn  to  Mary  Milli- 
kan’s second  ruling  pas- 
sion— Oberlin  College — we 
find  "neither  beginning 
nor  ending,"  because  she 
commenced  to  love  it  as  a 
child.  Her  opportunities 
for  working  for  the  col- 
lege have  increased  great- 
ly, however,  since  she  has 
had  more  leisure.  Her 
home  is  always  open  to 
Oberlinites,  sometimes  friends  of  her  own  or 
her  husband’s,  or  her  sons’,  or  her  nephew’s 
or  niece’s,  or  maybe  friends  in  no  particular 
way,  but  Oberlinites  in  a great  city  strange 
and  unacquainted. 

She  has  given  an  all-day  picnic  party  to  the 
Oberlin  women  of  Chicago  more  than  once; 
her  dining-table  seems  capable  of  indefinite 
extension  to  entertain  the  Dramatic  Associa- 
tion, or  the  Men’s  or  Wometi’s  Glee  Club.  She 
was  the  founder,  in  1911,  of  the  first  Oberlin 
Alumnai'  Club.  For  three  years  she  has  been 
president  of  the  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of 
Chicago  and,  while  she  expects  to  retire  next 
fall,  the  members  of  the  club  have  no  inten- 
tion of  letting  her  do  so.  For  ’93’s  thirtieth 
reunioti  next  June  she  has  been  a w'onderful 
promoter  and  atiy  recreant  member  who  can’t 
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be  pei'suaded  to  go  must  have  I he  courage  of 
his  couvictioiis.  But  perhaps  the  greatest 
service  of  all  is  still  to  come. 

Of  other  activities,  there  is  no  time  to  speak 
— church,  pareut-teacher,  school  board.  Wom- 
an's Club,  Association  of  University  Women, 
etc.  In  all  these  she  works  effectively,  but 
her  supi-eme  joy  in  life  is  as  a wife  and 
mother.  In  a thoughtful  mood,  she  said  to 
me  recently,  “Sorrow  I have  known,  deep  sor- 
row; but  discontent,  unrest,  a troubled  spirit — 
these  I have  never  known,” 


Louis  E.  Hart,  93 

(Continued  from  Page  16) 
keep  his  head  but  also  to  stand  up  under  pun- 
ishment. Many  times  during  every  game, 
time  was  called  and  an  injured  or  exhausted 
player  was  taken  out.  The  list  of  substitutes 
was  long  and  they  were  worked  regularly. 
But  there  was  one  position  on  the  Oberlin 
team  that  year  that  didn't  need  any  substitute. 
Louis  Hart  played  fullback  in  every  game  of 
that  long  schedule.  He  never  was  taken  out; 
he  never  was  disabled;  when  the  ball  went 
back  to  the  “Full,”  everybody  on  the  sidelines 
knew  there  wouldn’t  be  any  fumble  and  that 
if  the  signal  called  for  a buck  through  the 
line,  Louis  would  make  the  necessary  gain 
if  it  was  possible.  If  he  was  playing  back  for 
a kick,  he  would  get  the  ball  away  before  he 
was  tackled  and  thrown.  If  he  was  called  on 
to  kick  a goal,  either  after  a touchdown  or 
from  the  field,  that  ball  would  go  straight 
down  the  field  and  between  the  goal-posts. 
There  wasn’t  any  grandstand  stuff  in  Louis’ 
playing  and  he  didn’t  cultivate  the  limelight. 
He  just  sawed  wood  every  minute  of  the  time. 

Those  two  pictures  are  the  most  vivid  col- 
lege recollections  1 have  of  Louis  Hart.  For 
those  who  must  have  statistics,  it  may  be 
said  that  he  was  born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
graduated  in  1887  from  Grand  River  Institute 
and  from  Oberlin  in  1893.  He  came  to  Chi- 
cago, studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar  in  1895.  He  is  a member  of  the  law  firm 
of  Montgomery,  Hart  and  Smith.  He  is  mar- 
ried and  has  one  son.  He  and  his  firm  have 
been  associated  with  many  prominent  and  im- 
portant legal  cases  in  the  last  twenty  years. 

But  those  who  know  Louis  Hart,  either  as  a 
college  associate,  as  a personal  friend,  or  as 
a legal  adviser,  care  very  little  about  these 
details.  They  know  that  he  has  played  the 


game  as  a lawyer  and  as  a man  just  the  same 
way  that  he  played  football  or  ran  the  mile 
Steady,  reliable  and  trustworthy,  they  know 
that  he  will  discharge  any  responsibility  in 
life  with  the  same  certainity  with  which  he 
used  to  hit  the  line  or  kick  a goal  and  that 
any  task  which  Oberlin  may  call  on  him  to 
perform  will  be  done  to  the  full  extent  of  his 
ability. 


Editorial 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

and  alumni  council.  More  complete  organiza- 
tion and  better  feeling  is  not  to  be  found  among 
other  colleges.  But  this  fine  organization  lacks 
support  from  the  great  body  of  the  alumni  and 
former  students. 

In  conclusion,  the  alumni  of  Oberlin  College, 
brought  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  extreme  in- 
dividualism, have  not  as  a 
THE  whole  achieved  the  solidarity 

CHALLENGE  or  sense  of  team  play  which 
alone  can  bring  the  results 
that  many  alumni  bodies  have  achieved  for 
their  colleges.  What  we  need  is  a great  co- 
operative effort  for  Oberlin  College  in  which 
every  graduate  and  former  student  can  have 
a part  and  through  w'hich  the  sense  of  team 
work  and  loyalty  can  be  developed.  The  fine 
spirit  and  extreme  loyalty  of  those  alumni 
who  have  for  so  long  backed  Oberlin  College 
should  be  shared  and  reinforced  by  the  active 
interest  and  self-sacrificing  labor  of  everyone 
who  has  ever  felt  the  Oberlin  spirit.  Only 
when  this  united  effort  has  taken  place  can 
Oberlin  alumni  claim  recognition  with  the 
graduates  of  the  best  colleges  in  the  United 
States. 


’70  - ’71 — Herbert  Daniel  Ryder  is  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  law,  and  also  as  a manufac- 
turer in  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  He  has  held  many 
towm  and  village  offices,  and  has  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature. 

’90 -’93— Frank  Pitkin  Lane  is  an  Occupa- 
tional Therapist  in  the  Philadelphia  Hospital 
for  Mental  Diseases,  Byberry  Division,  Tor- 
resdale,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

’92  - '95— -Arthur  Sherman  Gregg  is  living  in 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  He  is  Special  .\gent  in  the 
Northwestei’n  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Couipan.r, 
His  address  is  253  Plankington  Arcade. 
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ON  AND  OFF  THE  CAMPUS 


Faculty 

Harley  L.  Lutz,  ’07.  Professor  of  Economics, 
has  accepted  an  appointment  at  Leland  Stan- 
ford, Jr.,  University.  The  loss  of  this  stimu- 
lating teacher  and  nationally  known  authority 
on  taxation  will  be  keenly  felt  by  everyone. 

About  a hundred  guests  enjoyed  a delight- 
ful soii'ee  musical  given  by  the  Oberlin  Con- 
servatory Trio  in  honor  of  Airs.  Julia  P.  Mon- 
roe at  Warner  Concert  Hall  Wednesday.  May 
16,  at  8:30  p.  m. 

ri!0(ii!.\xr 

Trio  in  C major Mozart 

Allegro,  Andante,  Allegro 

Trio  in  C minor Brahms 

Presto,  Andante 

Trio  in  E minor Sainl-Saejis 

Grazioso,  Andante,  Allegro 

The  result  of  an  investigation  by  Professor 
S.  R.  Williams  into  the  cause  of  the  sponta- 
neous breaking  of  mainsprings  in  watches  was 
recently  published  in  the  “Scientific  American.” 
Professor  Williams  plotted  the  records  over 
several  years  of  two  firms  doing  a large  watch 
repair  business,  and  found  the  curve  fairly  co- 
incident with  the  graph  showing  the  occur- 
rence of  summer  thunderstorms.  Other  ex- 
periments were  made,  most  of  which  indicate 
that  the  breakage  is  not  due  to  heat  but  to 
moisture. 

Professor  Otto  Koppius  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  physics  department  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee  this  summer. 

Professor  H.  A.  Miller  spoke  before  the 
Cleveland  AVoman’s  City  Club  on  May  5 on  the 
subject.  "Physiological  Maladjustment  of  the 
Immigrant.”  On  May  19  lie  spoke  before  the 
Conference  on  Immigration  Policy  at  Wash- 
ington D.  C.,  on  “An  American  Immigration 
Policy  from  the  Point  of  View  of  the  Sociolo- 
gist.” and  on  May  23  before  the  Commission 
on  Public  Opinion  on  “Th(>  Myth  of  Superi- 
ority.” Professor  Miller  has  also  b(>en  asked 
to  serve  on  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  for  the 
Civil  LitMMties  Union  in  presenting  before  the 
Coal  Commission  cases  of  infringement  of  civil 
law  in  the  coal  mining  districts  of  Pennsylvania 
and  AVest  Virglna. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  national  Re- 
ligious Education  Association  held  in  Cleve- 
land in  April,  Professor  G.  Waiter  Fiske  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  professional  section  of 
the  Association,  which  includes  teachers  of  Bi- 
ble and  religious  education  in  colleges  and  pro- 
fessional schools,  and  was  also  made  a mem- 
ber of  the  general  committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  th(‘  coming  year. 

Professor  P.  D.  Sherman  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  Rowfant  Club  of  Cleveland,  next 
to  the  Grolier  Club  of  New  York,  the  oldest 
organization  of  bibliophiles,  writers,  artists 
and  book  experts  in  the  United  States.  Pro- 
fessor Sherman  recently  gave  an  address  be- 
fore the  club  on  books  and  manuscripts  of  the 
nineteenth  century  from  his  own  librahy. 

Professor  A.  W.  Aron  attended  a meeting  of 
the  A."Sociation  of  Modern  Language  Teachers 
of  the  Central  AVest  and  South  May  11  and  12 
in  Chicago.  Professor  Aron  spoke  on  the  “Use 
of  Drill  Exercises  in  Reading  Texts.”  He  was 
made  a member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Association. 

Professor  C.  AV.  Savage  presented  a paper 
on  “Present  Day  Needs  in  Physical  Education" 
before  the  convention  of  the  Middle  AVest  See 
ciety  of  Physical  Education  in  Chicago. 


A TEXT  BOOK  IN  ECONOMICS 

An  Introduction  to  Economics.  By  Harley  L. 
Lutz,  ’07.  and  Benjamin  F.  Stanton,  ’96. 
(Chicago  and  New  A”ork;  Row,  Peterson 
and  Company,  1923.  Pp.  533.) 

In  these  days  of  increasing  attention  to  the 
social  sciences  in  our  secondary  schools,  a thor- 
oughly good  high-school  textbook  in  any  one 
of  these  sciences  is  peculiarly  welcome.  Such 
a text  in  the  field  of  economics  is  now  offered 
by  two  Oberlin  alumni,  one  the  head  of  the 
College  department  of  economics,  and  the 
other  the  superintendent  of  schools  at  Alli- 
ance', Ohio. 

This  is  a work  on  the  principles  of  econom- 
ics, including  a brief  but  effective  tracing  of 
the  historical  development  of  our  present  in- 
dustrial order,  an  explanation  of  the  oi-ganiza- 
tion  ajid  functioning  of  imporiant  economic 
institutions,  and  an  analysis  of  certain  pres- 
ent-day problems  and  proposals  relating  to  la- 
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bor,  social  reform,  railways  and  trusts,  and 
public  finance.  More  adequate  treatment  is 
given  to  consumption  of  wealth  and  to  the 
business  cycle,  marketing  and  speculation,  and 
international  trade  and  international  payments 
than  is  common  in  elementary  texts. 

The  volume  rests  on  sound  scholarship,  and 
shows  good  perspective,  judicious  selection,  and 
skillful  handling  of  topics  selected  for  the  brief 
consideration  possible  in  such  a treatise.  The 
style  is  clear,  incisive,  and  stimulating:  and 
apt  illustrations  contribute  to  the  interest  and 
understanding  of  the  subject.  Each  chapter  is 
equipped  with  teaching  helps  in  the  form  of 
questions  and  exercises,  essay  and  debate  top- 
ics, and  references  for  collateral  reading.  While 
intended  for  students  of  high-school  age,  there 
is  comparatively  little  “writing  down”  to  the 
youthful  mind,  and  the  volume  would  serv' 
as  a valuable  introduction  for  the  general 
reader. 

The  authors  have  wisely  kept  training  tor 
citizenship  to  the  fore  and  emphasized  that 
“citizenship  in  a republic  always  implies  the 
application  of  economic  knowledge  to  the  af- 
fairs of  everyday  life”  and  that  the  call  for 
such  knowledge  is  peculiarly  insistent  in  this 
day  of  great  and  growing  complexity  of  our 
ecotiomic  order.  Altogether  the  book  seems 
admirably  suited  to  the  pui-poses  of  an  ele- 
mentary course  in  economics:  a clearer  under- 
standing of  the  industrial  society  in  which  we 
live  and  work;  a closer  and  more  intelligent 
observation  of  economic  phenomena:  straighten 
thinking  in  regard  to  fundamentals:  and  saner 
judgment  as  to  problems  as  they  arise  and  as 
to  measures  and  policies  proposed. 

P.\UL  S.  PlEUCE. 

Professor  of  Economics. 

Religious  Interests 

Professor  Herbert  A.  Youtz 
THE  HASKELL  LECTURES 
In  the  succession  of  distinguished  Haskell 
Lecturers,  Professor  Wm.  E.  Hocking,  Ph.D., 
will  occupy  a high  rank  in  the  estimate  of 
those  who  heard  him.  The  lectures  on  "Proh- 
lems  of  Religious  Thought  in  Christendom 
and  Orient"  constitute  a notable  contribution 
to  the  subject  and  will  be  awaited  with  Inter- 
est in  their  printed  form. 

Dr.  Hocking  is  professor  of  i)hilosopshy  at 
Harvard  University  and  came  to  Oberlin  with 


a reputation  as  a vital  thinker  and  attractive 
lecturer.  He  more  than  sustained  among  us 
the  high  reputation  which  he  brought.  Deal- 
ing with  fundamental  i)roblems  touching  the 
deepest  concerns  of  men,  his  method  was  that 
of  outlining  the  developing  historic  problems, 
and  then  giving  the  types  of  solution  offered 
by  oriental  thought  and  Christianity.  Never 
dealing  with  philosophy  as  an  abstract  affair, 
but  as  a serious  attempt  to  grapple  with  human 
problems.  Professor  Hocking  made  the  whole 
comparative  review  of  the  problems  of  the 
soul’s  life  a fascinating  study.  The  lectures 
were  admirable  in  their  clear,  succinct  charac- 
terizations of  the  various  types  of  theory,  and 
in  the  sense  of  balance  and  restraint  in  which 
he  exhibited  the  comparisons.  Professor  Hock- 
ing is  not  only  a fascinating  and  restrained 
speaker,  using  apt  and  telling  language,  but 
he  suceeeds  admirably  in  keeping  the  philoso- 
pher’s true  detachment  in  trying  to  give  the 
ratiiuial  value  of  every  type  of  explanation. 
He  has  mastered  well  the  secret  of  making 
thought  values  count  without  becoming  an 
advocate  and  without  preaching.  Those  who 
heard  his  quiet  expositions  of  the  aim  and 
inner  spirit  of  oriental  religious  theories  and 
Christian  theories  must  have  come  away  from 
the  lectures  with  something  of  the  lecturer’s 
broad  conception  that  the  vital  syncretizing 
process  that  is  taking  place,  means  not  only 
that  Christian  thought  has  a contribution  for 
Eastern  thinking,  but  also  that  it  has  much 
of  value  to  learn  from  the  age-old  thought- 
wrestlings  of  the  East. 

The  movement  of  the  lecturer’s  thought  is 
suggested  by  the  successive  topics.  “The  New 
Syncretism  in  East  and  West”  dealt  with  the 
tendencies  both  in  the  East  and  West  to  sur- 
mount the  old  oppositions  and  find  solutions 
which  preserve  the  truth  of  both  opposing 
schools.  The  old  “either,  or”  attitude  of  abso- 
lutism in  philosophy  is  constantly  finding  that 
“both"  of  the  old  contentions  are  harmonized 
in  a new'  "Syncretism.”  Moreover,  the  East 
and  the  West  are  coming  together  in  new  ap- 
preciation of  varying  types  of  thought.  The 
lecture  on  “The  World  and  the  Spirit.”  was  a 
fresh  and  stimulating  discussion  of  the  age- 
old  problem  of  Personality  and  Law  as  re- 
garded by  modern  thinkers,  “The  Problem  of 
Evil  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Soul”  was  a 
comparative  study  of  the  problem  of  evil,  and 
the  radical  teaching  of  Christianity.  “Relig- 
ious Radicalism:  the  Soul’s  Peril  and  Rescue” 
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was  a coiitimiatioii  of  the  previous  lecture, 
with  dramatic  illustrations  from  the  history  of 
religions.  "The  Ultimate  Ambition:  Condi- 

tions of  Attainment”  had  reference  especially 
to  the  problem  of  the  reality  of  the  soul's 
drama,  the  question  of  the  subjective  or  ob- 
jective nature  of  the  reality  of  religion. 
"Overcoming  the  world;  the  Mystic  of  Today" 
seemed  to  point  to  a new  evaluation  of  the 
Person,  his  values  and  significance  for  the  cos- 
mos, Many  suggestive  vistas  of  thought  were 
opened  as  the  lecturer  moved  to  the  goal  of 
the  course.  One  must  ad^nin*  the  singleness 
of  aim  with  which  he  sought  to  achieve  his 
particular  end  in  each  lecture.  But  he  also 
awakened  the  hope  in  the  minds  of  some  of  tis 
that  he  may  return  at  some  not  distant  day 
and  give  us  a fuller  constructive  statement  of 
his  own  convictions  touching  the  Christian 
int(  rpretation  of  the  world. 


Musical  Interests 

Edward  Dickinson 
THE  MAY  FESTIVAL 
The  May  Festival  of  the  Musical  Union  of- 
fered one  choral  wmrk  this  year  instead  of 
two,  as  formerly,  and  on  the  previous  evening 
the  last  concert  of  the  year  in  the  Artist  Course 
was  given  by  the  Cleveland  orchestra.  The 
work  chosen  by  the  Musical  Union  was  “The 
Beatitudes”  by  Cesar  Franck,  a work  which, 
from  its  first  performance  here  a few  years 
ago,  has  held  a place  of  honor  in  the  Union's 
repertory'  and  in  the  affection  of  the  Oberlin 
public.  There  was  a special  appropriateness 
in  this  choice  for  the  present  season,  for 
Franck  was  born  in  December,  1822,  and  the 
musical  w'orld  has  been  giving  especial  atten 
tion  to  the  celebration  of  his  centenary'.  Well 
does  he  deserve  the  praise  bestow’ed  upon  him, 
for  not  only  was  he  the  chief  inspiration  (Bel- 
gian though  he  w'as)  of  the  group  of  mu- 
sicians w'ho  led  the  musical  mind  of  France 
back  to  serious  alms  after  the  levities  of  the 
S<‘Cond  Empire,  but  h<‘  also  contributed  to  the 
revival  throughout  the  world  of  the  culture 
of  religious  music,  which  has  been  a marked 
feature  in  recent  years.  This  salutary  influ- 
ence has  been  due  not  only  to  Franck's  musical 
genius,  but  also  to  the  pervading  impression 
produced  by  his  singularly  pure  and  exalted 
character.  In  his  work,  as  in  that  of  Beetho- 
ven, Schula-rt,  Bach,  and  others,  there  is  a 


manifest  relation  between  spirituality  and  im- 
agination— love  and  reverence  coloring  the 
whole  tone  and  texture  of  the  artist's  creation 
— which  gives  to  music  a revealing  and  ennob- 
ling power  such  as  no  other  art  seems  to  pos- 
sess in  like  degree. 

It  is  this  that  gives  Franck's  "Beatitudes” 
its  extraordinary  appeal  to  the  finer  natures. 
It  seems  to  many,  in  its  wonderful  blending 
of  tenderness  and  fervor,  the  supreme  creation 
of  the  religious  art  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Beethoven's  Missa  Solomnis,  Verdi's  Requiem 
Mass,  Brahms's  German  Requiem  and  Wag- 
ner's Parsifal  are  its  only  rivals,  but  none  of 
them,  except  the  work  of  Brahms,  seems  so 
intimate,  so  much  the  outcome  of  profound, 
personal  feeling.  It  would  almost  seem  as 
though  Franck  may  have  wished  that  his 
name  need  not  be  attached  to  it,  so  that,  like 
one  of  the  Gothic  cathedrals  to  w'hich  it  has 
been  compared.  It  might  statid  as  an  objective 
expressioti  of  a holy  devotion  which  knows  no 
individual  or  place  or  time. 

This  sublime  work  never  seemed  so  beauti- 
ful as  it  did  when  w'e  heard  it  on  the  5th  of 
May.  In  melody,  in  orchestration,  in  easy  con- 
trol of  all  the  science  of  composition,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  richness  of  its  harmony,  it  re- 
vealed Franck  as  one  of  the  master  craftsmen 
of  his  time.  Through  it  all,  indescribable  be- 
cause not  separable  from  the  technique  and 
form,  is  the  moving  spell  imparted  by  its  au- 
thor's faith  and  love.  It  was  sung  in  tin' 
true  spirit  by  the  Musical  Union.  The  Cleve- 
land orchestra  did  full  justice  to  the  beauty 
of  the  scoring.  But,  after  all,  the  audience 
was  even  more  dependent  upon  the  solo  sing- 
ers, and  here  it  was  most  fortunate.  Rarely  has 
the  Musical  Union  assembled  so  excellent  a 
group  of  soloists  as  Miss  Mellish,  soprano.  Miss 
Nevada  Van  der  Veer,  contralto,  Mr.  Judson 
House,  tenor,  Mr.  Fred  Patton,  baritone,  and 
Mr.  Frederic  Baer,  baritone.  Valuable  aid  was 
given  in  one  number  by  Mrs.  Adams  and  Mr. 
Harroun.  There  is  no  disparagement  of  the 
admirable  w'ork  of  the  other  soloists  if  special 
praise  is  given  to  the  singing  of  Mr.  Baer. 
The  part  of  the  "Voice  of  Christ”  is  the  golden 
cord  around  which  the  W'hole  texture  of  the 
work  is  woven.  If  this  is  badly  done  the 
whole  goes  for  little,  and  if  it  is  well  done 
failure  in  some  of  the  other  elements  will  not 
be  ruinous.  In  resonant  beauty  of  voice,  in 
command  of  all  the  musical  values,  in  unfail- 
ing truth  of  expression,  the  singing  of  Mr, 
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Bai*r  was  something  to  be  remembered  with  a 
sense  of  complete  gratification. 

THE  DOUGLASS  MEMORIAL  CHORUS 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  recent  mu- 
sical events  was  the  concert  by  the  Douglass 
Memorial  Chorus,  Mr.  Don  Morrison,  director, 
given  in  the  First  Congregational  Church  on 
April  30.  This  society  was  organized  by  Mr. 
Morrison  among  the  colored  people  of  Ober- 
lin,  and  is  to  be  a permanent  institution.  Its 
purpose  is  indicated  in  the  opening  clauses  of 
its  constitution,  as  follows:  “The  purpose  of 

this  organization  is  the  founding  of  a perma- 
lient  chorus,  with  the  object  of  producing  sig- 
nificant programs  of  musical  worth.  This 
chorus  shall  be  racial  in  its  character,  and  its 
members  shall  be  those  who  have  a true  pride 
in  race, — who  believe  in  the  race-genius  of  peo- 
ples, This  chorus  will  have  an  interest  in 
learning  characteristic  music  of  its  own  and 
other  races,  and  the  work  of  the  master  mu- 
sicians. It  will  always  take  a sspecial  pleas- 
ure in  producing  the  works  of  its  own  living 
composers,  and  in  giving  its  own  traditional 
music  as  exemplified  in  the  beautiful  ‘spirit- 
uals,’ ’’ 

This  enterprise  has  a two-fold  importance, 
viz,,  as  a powerful  educational  factor  in  the 
life  of  the  colored  people  of  the  town,  and  as 
a contribution  to  the  musical  experience,  which 
is  also  social  and  educational,  of  the  white 
people  of  the  community.  Notice  the  signifi- 
cant phrase  in  the  constitution — “a  true  pride 
in  race,”  Nothing  can  be  more  helpful  to  the 
advancement  of  a race  than  a conviction  of 
its  own  worth  and  its  conseciuent  obligations. 
No  one  needs  to  be  told  that  the  Negro  race 
has  a strong  musical  genius.  This  is  undoubt- 
edly connected  with  its  equally  strong  religious 
consciousness.  We  are  evidently  having  in 
this  country  a movement  strictly  analagous  to 
the  experience  in  the  musical  history  of  the 
nations  of  Europe, — a distinct  school  of  mu- 
sical composition  springing  from  the  soil  of 
a generally  diffused  folk-song.  Trained  mu- 
sicians, such  as  Nathaniel  Dett,  drawing  from 
the  natural  spontaneous  song  of  their  people, 
as  Bach  did,  and  as  the  I'ecent  Russian  com- 
posers have  done,  are  producing  a new,  char- 
acteristic style  of  music,  which  is  as  full  of 
beauty  as  it  is  of  freshness  and  virility. 

These  considerations  lent  a peculiar  Interest 
to  th(‘  first  annual  concert  of  the  Douglass  Me- 
morial Chorus,  Mr,  Delt  came  from  the  Hamp- 


lon  Institute  as  guest  conductor,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Lloyd  Hickmon,  solo  tenor.  Mr.  Dett 
played  in  stirring  fa.shion  five  of  his  piano 
compositions;  Mr.  Hickmon  sang  three  of  Mr. 
Dett’s  songs;  the  chorus  sang  four  of  his  chor- 
uses, besides  compositions  by  H.  T.  Burleigh, 
another  prominent  Negro  compo.ser,  S.  Cole- 
ridge Taylor,  the  Afro-English  composer,  and 
Rimsky-Korsakow.  Mr.  L.  E.  Yeamans  of  the 
Conservatory  faculty  officiated  at  the  organ. 
Mr.  Morrison  and  Mr.  Dett  conducted.  The 
chorus  of  over  SO  sang  with  a volume,  balance 
and  precision  which  reflected  high  credit  upon 
their  organizer  and  leader.  Mr.  Dett  made  a 
strong  impression  both  as  composer  and  pianist. 

In  succeeding  annual  concerts  other  Ameri- 
can Negro  composers  will  be  introduced.  The 
inception  of  this  enterprise  by  Mr.  Morrison 
was  an  inspiration  and  he  has  carried  it  for- 
ward with  a zeal  and  a skill  which  deserve  the 
highest  praise. 


Oberlin-Shansi  Memorial  School: 
The  Academy 

(Continued  from  Page  15 
very  well.  The  interest  in  physical  exercise 
is  increasing.  Though  the  boys  often  appear 
for  athletics  wearing  their  long  garments,  a 
good  deal  of  progress  has  been  made. 

In  Shansi,  and  probably  in  most  of  the  prov- 
inces of  China,  there  is  a great  need  for  acad- 
mies.  Now  we  are  one  of  two  Christian 
schools  in  this  province  which  give  a full 
academy  course.  Next  year  we  will  probably 
be  the  only  school  giving  the  new  six-year  acad- 
emy course  which  has  been  approved  by  both 
government  and  Christian  educators  in  China. 
Plans  foi-  the  futui-e  include  enlarging  and  im- 
proving the  teaching  staff,  and  for  new  build- 
ings which  may  take  the  place  of  the  Chinese 
buildings  which  had  to  he  used  as  dormitories. 
Land  is  available  and  when  money  is  also  avail- 
able the  boys  should  have  livable  quarters. 

From  America,  a school  lu  China  does  not 
seem  to  entail  too  many  difficulties.  But  in 
China  the  difficulties  become  as  real  as  the 
boys  themselves.  Sometimes  progress  is  slow: 
but  ev(>ry  advance  is  worth  while,  for  the  boys 
should  have  the  best. 


'83— Mrs.  Belle  Willey  Gue  has  had  three 
novels  published  during  the  last  two  years; 
“An  American,”  "Grounded,”  and  “On  Neutral 
Ground.” 
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1910 — Arthur  F.  Baker,  ’11,  Breaking  Western  Conference  Record 
for  the  Mile.  Time,  4:20  4-5. 

A Remarkable  Record 

Norman  Shaw,  ’26 


TWENTY-SEVEN  YEARS  OP  VICTORIES 
ON  TRACK  AND  FIELD 

Baseball  and  football  had  both  heen  running 
for  many  years  at  Oberlin  before  the  college 
authorities  took  up  intercollegiate  track,  and 
only  basketball  has  been  added  as  a major 
sport  since  then.  For  many  years,  however, 
before  the  track  men  began  to  engage  in  out- 
side meets,  the  annuai  college  “Field  Day”  was 
a big  affair  and  at  that  time  a display  of  track 
and  field  events  was  scheduled.  One  of  th" 
most  interesting  features  of  these  early  meets 
was  the  presence  of  the  bicycle  race,  no  con- 
test being  complete  without  at  least  one  or 
two  such  events.  The  track  team  jiictures, 
until  about  twenty  years  ago,  always  show’ed 
the  bicycles  and  riders  as  a part. 

The  first  time  that  records  show  ObcTlin's 
track  team  going  outsid  the  school  for  a meet 
was  in  June.  189G,  when  a team  entered  in  the 
first  Ohio  Intercollegiate  meet  and  carried  oft 
first  place.  The  score  stood:  Oberlin  48,  Ohio 
State  20  1-3,  Miami  19,  etc.  The  following  year 
the  team  entered  again,  winning  this  time  with 
46V4  points,  while  Ohio  State  cai)tured  32>4- 
The  records,  distances  and  speeds  in  those 
days  were  about  as  good  as  they  are  now. 


Following  these  two  meets  no  Ohio  Intercol- 
legiate meet  was  held  again  until  1903.  How- 
ever, in  1901  Oberlin  entered  in  her  first  dual 
meet,  defeating  Ohio  State  63  to  33.  Two  meets 
occurred  in  1902,  OlK'rlin  losing  to  Purdue  and 
defeating  Reserve.  In  1903  Oberlin  tied  Pur- 
due, defeated  Reserve  87%  to  15%,  and  Ohio 
State  84  to  33.  That  same  year  the  Ohio  In- 
tercollegiate resumed,  Oberlin  taking  first 
place.  These  meets  have  been  held  regularly 
every  year  since,  making  a total  of  22.  Of 
these,  Oherlin  has  taken  six  firsts,  eight  sec- 
onds, four  thirds,  two  fourths,  one  fifth  and 
one  sixth.  In  recent  years  Ohio  State  has 
been  required  to  make  more  points  than  all 
the  remaining  Ohio  colleges.  On  this  basis 
Oberlin  won  last  year  by  a narrow  margin  and 
is  now  preparing  for  a stiff  battle  this  season. 

Oberlin  has  so  far  engaged  in  thirteen  tri- 
angle meets,  most  of  them  in  the  last  ten 
years,  and  with  Ohio  Conference  teams.  Re- 
serve', Case,  Wooster,  etc.  Of  these  meets, 
Oberlin  has  taken  first  place  in  twelve,  drop- 
ping down  only  in  one.  This  was  in  1916,  when 
Wooster  took  fii'st  i)lace,  scoring  one-sixth  of 
a point  more,  61  2-3  to  61%. 

The  records  show  forty-three  dual  meets. 
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fi'om  1901  oil.  Thirtoen  of  these  were  with 
Ohio  State,  Oberlin  winning  the  first  two,  and 
the  growing  State  University  capturing  the 
others,  often  by  narrow'  margins,  nie  Purdue 
record  shows  one  lost  and  one  tied.  Syracuse 
won  one  and  Michigan  Agricultural  School  two, 
the  second  by  one  point.  But  in  the  remaining 
twenty-five  meets,  which  were  with  Ohio  Con- 
ference teams,  Oberlin  captured  twenty  and 
lost  only  five.  The  record  W’ith  Reserve  shows 
seven  victories  and  one  defeat.  The  Case  rec- 
ord gives  Oberlin  100%  in  six  meets.  Oberlin 
has  won  all  four  from  Wooster,  lost  the  only 
one  to  Denison  iast  year,  and  won  three  meets 
and  lost  three  pre-season  indoor  meets  to  Ohio 
Wesleyan.  However,  in  this  series  OlHudin  has 
a big  margin  of  points. 

With  an  imposing  record  like  this  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Oberiin  has  had  some  unusuai  scor- 
ers. To  list  all  those  who  have  in  the  last 
twenty  years  piled  up  the  points  for  Oberiin 
would  be  impossible,  but  there  are  a few  who 
stand  above  the  others.  For  many  years  there 
followed  in  succession  a number  of  distance 
men  who  were  always  in  on  new  records.  Ber- 
ryman and  Eric  Anderson  were  two  of  the 
earlier  mile  and  tw'o  milers  who  stood  high. 
A littie  later  came  A.  P.  Baker  who  in  one 
afternoon,  in  the  Westera  Conference,  broke 
the  mile  record  and  tied  the  two  mile.  T.  N. 
Metcalf  and  Fall  are  two  other  distancers  who 
set  records.  Sidney  Beliows  and  Keyes  Met- 
calf, coming  at  different  times,  almost  always 
took  first  in  the  hurdles  and  high  jump.  Jim 
Dunn  and  Tom  Farquhar  fidlowing  in  succes- 
sion, were  able  to  give  Oberlin  first  in  the  100 
and  220  at  the  Big  Six  for  five  years  in  suc- 
cession. Of  the  earlier  men,  Boothman  in  the 
nineties  was  a great  sprinter. 


Spring  Athletics 

Norman  Shaw,  '26 

Five  baseball  games,  two  track  meets,  and 
two  tennis  matches,  is  the  athletic  record  so 
far  this  season.  Persistent  May  showers  have 
kept  the  number  of  events  down  considerably 
lower  than  they  would  otherwise. 

BASEBALL 

Ohio  Noiitiikiin  16 — Ohf.rlin  11 
One  bad  Inning,  in  which  Northern  scored 
eight  runs,  was  enough  to  give  the  victory  in 
Oberlin's  opener.  The  game  looked  more  like 


batting  practice,  Oberlin  hitting  14  and  North- 
ern 10.  Loose  fielding  and  many  errors  were 
evident.  Gurney  and  Weber  pitched  for  Ober- 
lin. Captain  Jamieson’s  two  doubles  and  two 
singles  were  responsible  for  several  runs. 

Re.suiive  7 — OnuiiLi.x  5 

The  second  game  proved  another  close  one. 
Reserve  led  off  with  four  runs  but  was  tied 
in  the  third,  and  took  the  lead  in  the  seventh 
to  hold  till  the  end.  Weber  pitching  for 
Oberlin  had  good  control  after  the  first,  but 
was  unable  to  keep  in  the  lead,  while  Coss, 
Reserve’s  lanky  and  lethargic  hurler,  tantal- 
ized Oberlin  for  nine  innings,  granting  also 
five  hits. 

MUSKI.NGI  M 9 — OlIEULIX  8 

Over  the  week-end  of  May  5 Coach  Keller’s 
nine  made  a southern  trip,  taking  on  two  games. 
In  the  first,  at  New  Concord,  Oberlin  started 
off  with  a fine  lead,  but  Weber  had  a bad  sev- 
enth inning.  Muskingum  circuited  five  men 
and  tied  the  score.  In  the  tenth  they  scored 
one  more  for  a victory.  Oberlin  made  eleven 
hits,  two  three  baggers  and  five  for  two  bases. 

Akkox  4 — OiiEiiLi.x  2 

In  the  second  of  the  two  games  that  week, 
Oberln  lost  the  close  one  to  Akron.  Gurney 
fanned  ten  men  and  was  backed  up  with  eight 
hits  to  Akron’s  six,  but  they  came  at  the  wrong 
time  to  put  men  across  the  plate.  Weber, 
playing  center  field,  made  two  timely  hits. 

OiiERLix  6 — Reserve  5 

In  the  first  victory  in  five  games  Oberlin 
evened  up  the  series  with  Reserve  by  winning 
a close  game.  With  Weber  fanning  thirteen 
men  and  the  team  backing  him  up  with  nine 
hits,  it  was  a W'ell  deserved  victory  and  but 
for  two  innings,  when  the  third  out  saw  bases 
full,  the  score  might  have  been  better.  For 
three  innings  a Reserve  man  never  got  on  base, 
while  Oberlin  slowly  overcame  the  four-run 
lead  taken  in  the  first  inning.  A single  with  the 
bases  full  in  the  ninth  gave  Oberlin  the  run 
needed  to  break  the  tie. 

TRACK 

OnnuLi.x  86 — Ca.se  45 

Th(>re  was  no  doubt  about  the  winner  in  the 
track  opener.  Oberlin  took  twelve  firsts  of  the 
fourteen  events,  and  then  ran  away  with  the 
relay  in  fine  shape.  Hale  for  Case  took  first 
in  the  hurdles,  but  Oberlin  men  scored  the  five 
points  in  all  other  events,  and  filled  in  enough 
seconds  and  thirds  almost  to  double  Cast's 
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score.  Half  and  mile  events  furnished  thrills, 
and  records  were  approached  in  several  of  the 
field  events. 

MiciiKi.vx  A(a!iK.s  66 — OiiKiii.i.x  65 

In  the  second  meet  Ob<‘rlin  lost  by  as  small 
a score  as  could  be  possible.  Third  place  in 
the  last  event  decided  the  winner,  and  the  one 
point  went  to  M.  A.  C.  Oberlin  took  six  of  the 
fourteen  firsts,  and  won  the  relay.  Captain 
Gorsuch  raking  such  a lead  in  the  first  laj) 
that  Michigan  was  put  out  of  the  running. 
Hopkins  took  first  in  both  hurdle  events.  A 
rainy  day  and  wet  track  kept  the  records  low. 

IXTEIU'L.V.SS  Timciv 

The  Freshman  class  of  1922  won  the  inter- 
class track  meet,  scoring  2Z9V2  points. 

TENNIS 

Two  meets  only  have  been  held  so  far,  both 
in  a trip  to  Pittsburgh.  There  the  aggrega- 
tion from  Carnegie  Tech,  Tri-State  champs, 
had  little  difficulty  in  winning,  capturing  four 
singles  and  both  doubles,  but  one  by  a score 
of  13-11.  The  following  day  a closer  match 
was  lost  to  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Moore 
capturing  the  only  set  for  Oberlin,  Other  ten- 
nis events  have  been  cancelled,  due  to  rain. 


CLEVELAND  OBERLIN  ALUMNAE 
Fifty-three  women  were  present  at  a lunch- 
eon of  the  Cleveland  Oberlin  Alumnae  held  at 
the  Hotel  Winton  April  28.  The  luncheon  was 
followed  by  a musical  program  and  a business 
meeting.  This  is  the  first  down  town  meet- 
ing that  the  club  has  had,  and  as  the  idea  met 
with  general  approval,  other  such  meetings 
will  probably  be  planned  for  the  future. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  CHAPTER 
During  the  visit  of  President  King  and  Mr. 
Bohn  in  Salt  Lake  City  on  May  2 a new  Ober- 
lin chapter  was  organized.  The  following  offi- 
cers were  elected: 

President — Wm.  H.  Tibbals,  ’10 
Vice-Pres. — Mrs.  Mabel  Jones  Broaddus,  '03 
Sec'y-Treas. — Mrs.  Frances  Hall  Fo'fbes,  '12 
Councilor — Bert  M.  Hogen,  ’93 

LONG  BEACH  CHAPTER 
The  Oberlin  alumni  in  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
met  on  April  23  and  organized  a new  chapter 
of  the  Alumni  Association.  The  officers  elect- 
ed were:  President,  G.  L.  Buck.  ex-’lO;  Vice- 

President,  Mrs.  Anna  Morton  Price,  ’01;  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mrs.  Ella  Boorman  Bel!,  ’05. 
Others  pre.sent  at  the  meeting  included  Mr. 


and  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Leonard,  ’73;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  G.  Comings,  ’77;  Miss  Minnie  Stow,  ’85; 
Miss  Ruth  E.  Maltby,  ’08;  Miss  Margery  Hou- 
ser, ’08;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Selden  Bolden,  ex’12; 
Miss  Rosemary  Button,  ’02;  Miss  Emma  Clis- 
bee,  ex-C  ’80;  Mrs.  John  Wagner;  Mrs.  Fred 
Richards,  Miss  Florence  Staver,  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Fisher,  Mr.  John  R.  Mason. 

OBERLIN  WOMEN’S  CLUB  OF  CHICAGO 
The  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of  Chicago  held 
an  interesting  meeting  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
H.  T.  Paulson  (Evelina  Belden,  ’09)  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  April  21.  Miss  Mary  F.  Stone, 
’07,  and  Miss  Helen  M.  Dart,  ’12,  told  in  an 
informal  way  of  the  work  they  are  doing  for 
the  Vocational  Guidance  Departments  and  the 
Employment  Bureau  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Millikan  issued  an  invitation  from  the 
Charles  girls  and  herself  to  an  all-day  picnic 
at  their  homes  in  River  Forest  Saturday  after- 
noon June  2. 

PITTSBURGH  CHAPTER 
Saturday  evening,  May  5,  the  Pittsburgh 
Chapter  of  the  Oberlin  College  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation held  its  annual  business  meeting  and 
dinner  in  the  Congress  of  Women’s  Clubs  on 
Penn  Avenue.  Tlie  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  coming  year;  President,  Don- 
ald H.  McGill,  ’19;  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Ethel 
Raber  Merker,  ’14;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Sarah 
Riley,  ex’19;  Social  Chairman,  Mrs.  Alberta 
Patterson  Kelley,  ’20;  Councilor,  Mrs.  Ruth 
Anderegg  Frost,  ’13. 

COLORADO  CHAPTER 
The  Colorado  Oberlin  Alumni  Association 
held  its  annual  meeting  and  banquet  at  the 
Metropole  Hotel,  D(>nver,  Monday,  April  30. 
President  King,  Mr.  Bohn  and  Governor  Sweet 
were  guests  of  honor.  About  75  were  present. 
The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  com- 
ing year; 

President — Charles  Lupton,  ’07 
Vice-President — Mrs.  Helen  Ewalt 
Secretary-Treasurer — Edward  P.  Cole,  ’03 
The  women  of  the  Colorado  Oberlin  Associa- 
tion had  a tea  in  Denver  April  14.  About 
twenty  were  present,  and  plans  were  made  to 
hold  meetings  at  shorter  intervals. 


’82 -’83 — Clarence  M.  Lyman  is  Sales  Man- 
ager of  the  International  Heater  Company  of 
Utica,  N.  Y . He  has  been  wuth  this  concern 
for  twenty-six  years. 
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Reunion  Plans 
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CLASS  OP  1873 

Only  a few  of  the  class  of  1873  can  reach 
Oberlin  from  their  widely  scattered  homes.  The 
class  headquarters  will  be  at  Mrs.  B.  L.  Por- 
ter’s, 180  West  College  street.  Judge  Alexan- 
der Hadden,  Mrs.  Kate  Clisbee  Perry,  Mr.  Mil- 
lard I.  Todd,  and  Mr.  Albert  H.  Kennedy  will 
be  the  nucleus  of  the  reunion. 

CLASS  OF  ’83 

The  Semi-Centennial  class  is  responding 
nobly  so  far.  A fifty  per  cent  representation 
at  least  is  expected. 

Prom  the  Pacific  coast  come  L<'adingham 
and  Thompson,  picking  up  Estey,  Slater  and 
Garnett  by  the  way.  From  the  Atlantic  we 
hope  to  see  Alger  and  Boyd,  with  Brower  and 
Fairchild  from  the  south,  and  the  middle  west- 
erners filling  up  the  ranks. 

Fairchild  House,  linked  in  memory  with  so 
many  associations  of  earlier  days,  has  been  se- 
cured as  headquarters.  One  of  the  special  fea- 
tures of  the  reunion  will  be  exhibits. 

1.  Old  photographs  illustrating  the  college 
life  of  ’79-’83. 

2.  Recent  photographs,  especially  of  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren.  (We  wish  a com- 
plete collection  of  the  grandchildren  of  ’83!) 

3.  Programs  and  souvenirs  of  ’83’s  activi- 
ties in  college  days,  together  with  jokes,  an- 
ecdotes and  reminiscences  to  be  preserved  in 
the  archives. 

Attention!  Members  of  the  class  of  ’83.  Let 
all  roads  lead  to  Oberlin  in  June! 

CLASS  OF  ’93 

The  class  of  ’93  has  secured  for  headquar- 
ters Mrs.  A.  H.  Paddock’s  house,  145  Elm 
street,  which  has  class  associations  because  it 
was  the  former  home  of  Miss  Wright  and  has 
been  the  scene  of  class  gatherings  in  times 
past.  Meals  have  been  arranged  for  next  door 
with  Mrs.  E.  M.  Guide.  The  class  is  forlunafe 
in  having  six  members  who  live  in  Obtulin,  so 
that  if  the  eighteen  who  have  at  this  writing 
(May  16)  signified  their  intention  of  coming 
materialize,  nearly  one-third  of  tin?  living  mem- 
bers of  the  class  will  be  present.  W('  would 
not,  even  for  the  world,  give  a hint  of  what 


our  plans  are,  we  simply  ask  you  to  wait  and 
see.  Our  forces  W’ill  be  gathered  from  both 
ends  of  the  country — from  the  national  capital, 
and  from  Idaho,  with  points  in  between  (Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  and  Hot  Springs,  Ark.), 
though  Chicago  and  Clevelatid  will  send  the 
largest  delegations.  Havitig  representatives  of 
several  of  the  leading  professions,  we  shall  be 
prepared  to  do  your  batiking,  teach  your  chil- 
dren, X-ray  you,  operate  upon  you,  fit  you  to 
glasses,  adjust  your  legal  difficulties,  secure 
you  government  positions,  insure  your  life, 
catalogue  your  libraries,  or  see  that  you  have 
proper  musical  training.  The  home  contin- 
gent includes  tw'O  musicians  and  two  library 
w’orkers. 

CLASS  OF  ’98 

The  headquarters  for  the  reunion  of  the 
class  of  ’98  will  be  at  the  Oberlin  Kindergar- 
ten House  on  Elm  street.  Committees  to  take 
care  of  all  arrangements  have  been  appointed 
by  the  president,  L.  T.  Warner.  J.  D.  Yocom 
of  Oberlin  is  chairman  of  the  house  com- 
mittee. Requests  for  reservations  at  the  house 
during  the  reunion  should  be  sent  to  him. 

Committees  are  planning  a number  of  events 
of  particular  interest  to  the  class,  beside  the 
general  college  program,  in  which  the  class  will 
join.  It  is  expected  that  a picnic  to  the  lake 
on  Thursday  after  Commencement  will  close 
the  program. 

A large  number  of  the  class  have  written 
that  they  expect  to  be  present.  Many  will  be 
accompanied  by  husbands,  wives  and  children. 
The  entire  Ford  family  will  come  on  from 
Los  Angeles;  Minnie  May  Myers,  with  her 
feur  boys,  is  coming  from  Florida;  Kathryn 
.-\dams  is  arranging  to  get  away  from  her 
work  at  Constantinople  College  a little  early, 
in  time  to  join  the  class  for  reunion. 

All  former  students,  who  were  connected 
with  the  class  during  their  college  days,  are 
invited  to  join  the  class  in  this  reunion. 

CLASSES  OF  ’03  AND  ’04 

The  classes  of  ’03  and  ’04  "will  hold  a joint 
reunion  this  year,  and  members  of  '01  and  02 
are  invited  to  join.  ’Pile  class  headquarters  are 
the  Misses  Pop(‘’s  for  ’03  and  .Mrs.  Klinefel- 
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tor's  for  '0-4,  dose  togettu’i-  on  Nortli  Profo»sor 
street.  The  classes  plan  (as  all  reunion  classes 
are  also  planning)  to  attend  the  alumni  meet- 
ing on  Tuesday  morning  rii  manse.  Plans  for 
stunts,  distinctions  and  floats  are  not  an- 
nounced. but  will  be  sprung  on  the  unsuspect- 
ing public  at  the  appropriate  time. 

CLASS  OP  '08 

The  class  of  1908,  with  .-Ulencroft  as  head- 
(ptarters,  expects  to  have  a veritable  house 
party,  with  half  the  class  in  attendance.  Forty- 
five  per  cent  took  first  place  last  year.  There 
will  be  messages  and  pictures  from  absentees. 
The  Cleveland  contingency,  constituting  a com- 
mittee of  arrangements,  have  had  two  rous- 
ing giK>d  meetings,  one  April  17  at  the  home 
ot  the  chairman,  .Arthur  E.  Bradley,  and  one 
May  19,  with  Claude  Stedman.  who  has  charge 
of  the  float  and  distinction.  Mr.  Stedman  is 
an  architect  of  recognized  ability  and  is  per- 
fectly capable  of  getting  up  this  sort  of  thing 
alone,  but  he  wants  suggestions  from  every 
member  of  the  class  so  the  affair  may  truly 
express  the  spirit  ot  1908.  Write  him  at  once, 
Gates  Mill,  Ohio,  R.  F D.  1. 

CLASS  OP  '13 

The  class  of  1913  expects  to  be  back  with 
fully  one  hundred  members  present,  almost 
half  the  class,  a sixty-piece  band,  Dascomb  cot- 
tage as  headquarters,  Jerome  Davis  as  class 
alumni  dinner  speaker,  a snappy,  up-to-the-min- 
ute distinction,  and  a stunt.  “Glimpses  of  Ober- 
lin,  1833-1933.”  After  commencement  a group 
of  the  class  expects  to  continue  re-uning  at 
the  lake. 

CLASS  OF  T8 

Under  the  capable  direction  ot  Frances 
Brown,  Reunion  Chairman,  the  class  of  '18  is 
planning  to  stage  a real  "come-back.”  The 
Reunion  Announcement  states;  “The  greatest 
spectacle  in  the  Alumni  Parade  since  1918  is 
our  goal.  Gertrude  Williams  is  chairman  of 
the  “Float”  committee,  and  that  almost  settles 
it.  “WE  WON  IN  1918.  WE'LL  WIN  IN 
1923.”  (And  that  does  settle  it!) 

CLASS  OF  '20 

-Miss  Leontino  Wright  and  Mr.  L.  Grant  Hec- 
tor are  arranging  for  the  third  anniversary  of 
the  class  of  '20,  with  Tank  Hall  as  headquar- 
ters. 

CLASS  OF  '21 

Although  the  second  year  is  never  a promi- 
nent reunion  time,  the  cla.ss  of  1921  can  be 


counted  ui>on  to  uphold  their  part  in  the  Com- 
mencement affairs,  esi)ecially  in  the  parade. 
After  seeing  their  first  birthday  cake  everyone 
is  wondering  what  their  unique  float  will  be 
this  time. 

CLASS  OF  '22 

Harry  M.  Will  is  jdanning  for  the  first  re- 
union of  1922,  with  headquarters  at  Johnson 
House.  The  general  public  is  wondering  what 
will  have  become  of  “the  goddess  of  wisdom” 
who  added  dignity  to  the  Illumination  Parade 
last  year.  Great  is  the  expectancy. 


BUSINESS  AND  THE  PROFESSIONS 
Statistics  compiled  by  the  editor  of  the  1923 
Class  Book  of  Willaims  College  indicate  that 
almost  all  the  members  of  this  class  will  en- 
ter business,  that  only  four  will  enter  the  teach- 
ing profession  and  three  the  ministry.  The 
editor  ot  the  Williams  Alumni  Review,  com- 
menting on  this  fact  and  on  the  fact  that  nearly 
all  the  graduates  of  all  the  eastern  collegas 
are  going  into  business,  asks:  “Are  eastern 

colleges  failing  to  make  clear  to  their  students 
the  demands  and  the  rewards  of  the  different 
vocations?  If  the  older  colleges  with  their 
cultural  traditions  do  not  furnish  their  share 
ot  teachers  and  clergymen  to  the  country,  they 
are  shirking  a duty  and  imposing  too  much 
responsibility  on  the  younger  colleges.”  At 
Oberlin  College  graduate  study,  teaching  and 
the  ministry  still  claim  a large  majority  of  our 
graduating  class. 


'80 — The  death  ot  David  A.  Haylor  occurred 
at  his  home  in  Bowling  Green,  Ohio,  on  April 
2.  Mr.  Haylor  was  born  in  Howden,  York- 
shire, England,  on  February  14,  1851.  At  the 
age  of  12  he  came  to  America,  where  his  fam- 
ily settled  on  a farm  near  Oberlin.  He  worked 
his  way  through  Oberlin  College,  chiefly  by 
teaching,  and  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
After  his  graduation  in  1880,  he  was  a teacher 
and  superintendent  of  schools  in  Seville,  Per- 
rysburg,  Bryan,  and  Bowling  Green.  Ohio. 
Later  he  was  engaged  in  the  builders’  supply 
business  at  Bowling  Green  and  in  business 
with  the  Brown  Stamping  Company  ot  East 
Toledo.  He  is  chiefly  remembered  as  a sym- 
pathetic and  inspiring  teacher.  His  wife 
(Miss  Netta  Grace  Lawrence)  and  three 
daughters  survive  him. 

C.  '92 -’94 — William  Putnam  Nye  is  a Pharm- 
acist and  the  manager  of  an  orange  orchard  at 
Covina,  Calif. 
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Class  numerals  are  at  the  side,  reunion  years  across  the  top.  Columns  show 
classes  holdinf;  reunions  In  years  Indicated  at  the  top. 

After  the  first  few  years  for  each  class*  the  schedule  shows  the  I)lx  Plan,  with 
groups  of  successive  classes  so  arranged  that  In  nineteen  years  each  class  meets  all 
classes  associated  with  it  In  College.  The  first,  tenth,  twenty-fifth  and  fiftieth  re- 
unions are  preserved. 

At  the  Alumni  Meeting  a vote  will  he  taken  to  ascertain  the  alumni  opinion  about 
this  plan  and  about  the  proposed  week-end  commencement.  Those  who  cannot  be 
there  are  urged  to  write  In  their  opinions. 
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rhe  Other  Side  of  Our  Colleges 


Tiutli,  like  the  moon,  is  a siihere  of  which 
we  see  only  one  side.  But,  luckily,  there  are 
specialists  in  the  other  side  of  everything  who 
are  only  too  glad  to  enlighten  us. 

Consider  the  Higher  Education.  Have  we 
thought  of  it  as  a factory  for  turning  out  units 
standardized  by  the  same  men  who  have 
sttindardized  gas  meters,  Philadelphia  street 
car  fares  and  cigarettes?  If  not,  we  can  have 
almost  as  much  fun  in  this  never-never  land 
as  in  Swift's  Laputa  or  Butler’s  Erewhon. 

In  “Up  Stream”  Ludwig  Lewisohn  pictures 
American  college  and  university  life  from  the 
point  of  view  of  an  artistic  and  alien  soul, 
who,  refusing  to  be  standardized,  naturally 
swung  farther  and  farther  “to  the  left.”  It 
is  a painful  story  and  arouses  sympathy  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lewisohn’s  final 
utopia  of  aesthetic  enthusiasm  and  emotional 
unrestraint,  in  a saturated  atmosphere  of  beer 
and  tobacco,  utterly  fails  to  lure.  Admittedly 
there  is  still  much  of  Main  Street  in  campus 
life,  and  not  every  member  even  of  our  facul- 
ties represents  the  fine  flower  of  civilization; 
but  beneath  all  specific  criticism  yawns  a 
chasm  between  the  neo-Hellenism  of  the  eman- 
cipated Hebrew  and  that  "rational  living” 
which  is  our  ideal. 

But  while  “Up  Stream”  is  a specific  instance, 
"The  Goose  Step”  by  Upton  Sinclair  is  a 
wholesale  indictment  of  university  life.  The 
thesis  that  all  higher  education  is  only  a sub- 
sidized bulwark  of  capitalism  can  be  dis- 
counted in  the  same  ratio  with  which  any  in- 
dividual discounts  this  familiar  type  of  social- 
istic generalization. 

But  aside  from  this  blanket  indictment,  “The 
Goose  Step”  is  a compendium  of  everything 
that  can  be  said  against  college  life.  The  un- 
savory side  of  every  scandal  is  aired  wdth 
gusto  and  Upton  Sinclair  throws  cabbages  at 
the  heads  of  trustees  and  presidents  from 
Columbia  to  Stanford  with  a zest  that  never 
flags. 

But  setting  aside  all  socialistic  theses  and 
liberally  discounting  the  bias  of  a habitual 
“anti- ,”  there  are  still  too  many  instances  of 
the  insecurity  of  academic  tenure  and  of  the 
suppression  of  free  speech  to  be  ignored.  After 
all,  a university  professor  is  more  than  a hired 
man. 

As  each  college  man  reads  the  book  he  in- 
stinctively flips  the  pages  to  find  the  indict- 
ment of  his  Alma  Mater.  How  tares  Oberlin? 


After  428  pages  of  riotous  exposure  of  male- 
factors of  all  degrees  of  wealth,  we  draw  a 
breath  of  relief  at  Chapter  74  describing 
“Cities  of  Refuge.”  Here  in  the  honor  roll 
of  Harvard  Law  School,  Springfield  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
College  (with  an  Oberlin  president),  Amherst, 
and  Swarthmore  we  find  Oberlin.  We  read: 
“Also  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  is  an  old  college 
under  religious  auspices,  struggling  hard  to 
preserve  the  high  traditions  of  its  abolitionist 
founders.  From  its  beginning  in  1833  it  ad- 
mitted wmmen  and  Negroes,  and  its  internal 
affairs  have  always  been  controlled  by  the 
faculty.  * • » » A professor  at  Oberlin  writes 
me  that  the  faculty  is  conservative,  as  in  all 
other  colleges,  and  they  naturally  try  to  ap- 
point only  those  who  conform;  but  if  a mistake 
is  made,  there  is  never  a thing  said  to  coerce 
his  freedom  in  the  class  or  out.” 

This  is  not  a bad  compliment  from  a radi- 
cal, and  even  from  a conservative  point  of 
view  it  is  better  to  be  a “conservative”  by 
conviction  after  open  discussion  than  to  be  a 
“conservative”  merely  by  habit  or  compulsion. 


RELIGION  AND  SCIENCE 
Washington,  May  26.  — A joint  statement 
holding  that  there  is  no  antagonism  between 
science  and  religion  was  issued  here  tonight 
as  representing  the  conclusions  of  a group  of 
forty  distinguished  Americans  on  a subject 
which  recently  has  aroused  bitter  and  wide- 
spread controversy. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Millikan.  '93,  director  of  the  Nor- 
man Bridge  laboratory  of  physics  at  Pasadena, 
Calif.,  prepared  the  statement.  Among  the 
forty  signers  are  President  King  and  Dr.  Rob- 
ert E.  Brown,  '01,  of  Waterbury,  Conn. 

“The  purpose,”  said  an  accompanying  ex- 
planation, “is  to  assist  in  correcting  two  erron- 
eous impressions  that  srsem  to  be  current 
among  certain  groups  of  persons.  The  first  is 
that  religion  today  stands  for  medieval  theol- 
ogy; the  second  that  science  is  materialistic 
and  irreligious.” 

The  statement  itself  begins: 

“We,  the  undersigned,  deeply  regret  that 
in  recent  controversies  there  has  been  a ten- 
dency to  present  science  and  religion  as  ir- 
reconcilable and  antagonistic  domains  of 
thought,  for  in  fact  they  meet  distinct  human 
needs,  and  in  the  rounding  out  of  human  life 
they  supplement  rather  than  displace  or  op- 
pose each  other.” 
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News  of  the  Alumni 


'55 — Mrs.  Martha  E.  Parnialee  Rose  died  at 
her  home  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  May  5 after  an 
illness  of  three  weeks.  She  was  born  March 
5.  183-1  in  Norton,  Summit  county,  and  grew 
up  in  Tallmadge,  Ohio,  She  attended  the 
Women’s  Seminary  in  Mercer,  Pa.,  and  was 
graduated  from  Oberliu  College  in  1855.  Re- 
turning to  Mercer  to  teach  school,  she  was 
married  in  1858  to  William  Gray  Rose,  an  at- 
torney there.  They  came  to  Cleveland  in  1865. 
Mr.  Rose  was  elected  mayor  of  Cleveland  in 
1878  and  again  in  1891. 

Mrs.  Rose  was  an  organizer  of  the  Health 
Protective  Association  and  was  national  presi- 
dent of  the  organization  in  1900.  As  president 
of  the  Cleveland  association  she  led  the  move- 
ment which  gave  the  city  its  first  three  play- 
grounds and  its  first  fifty  street  waste  paper 
boxes.  She  was  also  a charter  member  of  the 
D.  A.  R.  and  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Cleveland  Sorosls.  She  made  two  extensive 
European  tours  and  wrote  a book  devoted  to 
her  travels.  She  was  author  also  of  several 
other  books,  notably  a two-volume  history  of 
the  Western  Reserve.  She  presided  at  the 
banquet  celebrating  the  Western  Reserve  cen- 
tennial in  1893.  Surviving  her  are  a daughter, 
three  sons,  three  grandchildren  and  three 
great-granch  ildren . 

’59-’61 — Mary  Howard  Gridley  Braly  died 
in  Glendale,  Calif.,  April  26,  1923,  after  a long 
period  of  failing  health.  Aside  from  her  two 
years’  study  in  Oberlin  she  was  privately  edu- 
cated. She  traveled  widely  abroad  and  pur- 
sued special  lines  of  study,  becoming  active 
as  a lecturer  and  in  civic,  club,  and  religious 
work.  She  was  prominent  in  local  and  in  the 
national  D.  A.  R.  associations  and  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Tuesday  Aftenioon  Club  of  Glen- 
dale and  of  the  Friday  Morning  and  Ebell 
Clubs  of  Los  Angeles.  She  is  survived  by  her 
husband,  John  Hyde  Braly  and  by  a daughter, 
Mrs.  Ei-minia  Gridley  Kirk  of  Santa  Barbara. 

’61 — Mrs.  Levancia  Holcomb  Plumb  died  at 
Streator.  111.,  on  April  10  at  the  age  of  81.  Born 
in  Oneida  county.  New  York,  June  23,  18-il,  she 
graduated  from  Oberlin  College  with  the  class 
of  1861  and  secured  a master’s  degree  four 
years  later.  In  1868  she  married  Samuel 
Plumb,  a banker  in  Oberliu,  and  went  with 
him  (0  Streator,  111.,  in  1870.  Mr.  Plumb 
founded  the  bank  which  later  became  the 


Union  National  Bank  of  Streator,  and  was  its 
president  until  his  death  in  1889.  In  1899  Mrs. 
Plumb  was  elected  president  of  the  bank  in 
recognition  of  her  husband’s  services  and  her 
own  ability.  She  held  the  position  until  her 
death,  a period  of  twenty-four  years.  A per- 
sonal friend  of  Frances  E.  Willard,  Mrs.  Plumb 
was  one  of  the  most  active  women  in  W.  C. 
T.  U,  work  in  her  state.  The  devotion  of 
four  children  and  eleven  grandchildren  and 
her  own  keen  interest  in  outside  affairs,  made 
her  last  years  full  and  happy.  The  surviving 
children  are:  Mrs.  Mary  Harris  of  Los  Angi*- 

les,  Calif.,  Mrs.  Bessie  Schryver  of  Wheaton, 
111.,  Mrs.  Bertha  Frazier  of  Aurora,  111.,  and 
S.  W.  Plumb  of  Streator,  with  whom  the 
mother  made  her  home. 

’67 -’68— Mrs.  Linda  Warfel  Slaughter  died 
recently,  after  six  years  of  suffering,  at  St. 
Joseph’s  Home,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.  She  was 
born  in  Cadiz,  Ohio,  February  1,  1843.  In  1868 
she  married  Major  B.  F.  Slaughter,  M.  D.,  of 
the  17th  Infantry.  Mrs.  Slaughter  was  well 
known  as  a writer,  her  literary  work  begin- 
ning when  she  was  a student  at  Oberlin  Col- 
lege. She  was  the  author  of  a book  of  poems, 
a history  of  slavery,  a book  entitled  “Sum- 
mering in  the  South,”  and  a large  amount  of 
newspaper  correspondence.  Mrs.  Slaughter 
was  superintendent  of  schools  for  Burleigh 
county,  Dakota  Territory,  from  1873  to  1884, 
and  at  one  time  served  as  deputy  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  for  the  entire  terri- 
tory. She  was  the  organizer  and  the  first 
president  of  the  North  Dakota  Historical  So- 
ciety, formally  organized  in  1889.  She  was 
also  at  various  times  vice-president  of  the  Na- 
tional Women  Suffrage  Association,  press 
superintendent  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Women’s  Press  Association  of 
W^ashington,  D.  C.  She  leaves  three  daughters. 


’70  Cl.v.s.s  New.s 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Forbes  (Annie  E.  Cole)  of  N. 
V’ancouver,  B.  C.,  has  devoted  considerable 
time  to  microscopy  and  analytical  work.  Dr. 
Forbes,  her  husband,  is  still  practicing  as  a 
consulting  specialist. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Goodman  (Mabel  Hiskey)  has 
been  a Christian  Science  practitioner  since 
1888,  living  for  the  last  fifteen  years  in  Ix)s 
Angeles,  Calif. 
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Mrs.  Fidelia  Coming.s  PitUiii,  for  tlie  last 
eleven  years  confined  to  a wheel  chair,  has  be- 
come an  enthusiastic  radio  fan.  Through  the 
radio  set  given  her  by  her  son  she  enjoys  all 
(he  hroadcasting  from  Orchestra  Hall,  Chi- 
cago. Her  four  daughters  all  live  in  Chicago 
and  her  son  in  Pittsburgh. 

Austin  P.  and  Anna  Nourse  Burwell  live  In 
Seattle,  Wash.,  where  Mr,  Burwell  is  in  real 
estate  and  insurance  business.  They  cele- 
brated their  golden  wedding  anniversary  in 
1921.  Their  eldest  daughter,  Mrs.  George  W'a- 
terhouse,  of  Honolulu,  frequently  visits  them. 
Their  other  daughter  lives  near  Seattle. 

F.  R.  Simmons  is  still  actively  engaged  In  the 
wholesale  creamery  business  in  Erie,  Pa. 

Henry  Wolcott  of  Richmond.  Jamaica,  con- 
tinues to  manage  the  family  plantation  in  the 
place  of  his  birth.  Mr.  Wolcott  has  always 
bi*en  active  politically,  serving  for  two  years 
as  a member  of  the  Island  legislature,  and  for 
many  years  as  chairman  of  the  county  board. 
He  has  now  been  justice  of  the  peace  tor  many 
years.  He  was  also  president  of  an  Agricul- 
tural Association  consisting  of  thirty  branch 
societies. 

The  class  secretary.  Rev.  Quincy  L.  Dowd, 
of  Lombard,  111.,  has  just  built  a new  Dutch 
colonial  house,  “The  Longview'.” 


'70 — George  F.  Waters  w’as  born  in  Lwiox, 
Ohio,  in  1841,  and  died  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
April  2,  1923.  at  the  home  of  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  George  Bartholomew.  While  a student  at 
Kingsville  Academy,  Ohio,  he  enlisted  as  a 
musician  in  the  177th  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry 
and  saw  active  service  in  North  Carolina  un- 
til his  discharge  at  the  time  of  the  surrender 
of  Lee's  army.  Soon  afterward  he  entered 
Oberlin  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1870. 
After  two  years'  study  in  the  Oberlin  School 
of  Theology  and  one  in  the  Yale  Divinity 
School  he  graduated  from  Yale  in  1873.  While 
at  Oberlin  he  was  principal  of  Chardon  high 
school  for  two  years,  and  during  his  theolog- 
ical studies  he  preached  at  Berea,  Ohio.  He 
also  tutored  in  English  at  Oberlin  and  many 
of  the  older  graduates  will  bear  witness  of 
him  as  a successful  teacher. 

His  first  pastorate,  lasting  about  ten  years, 
was  at  Bethel  Court,  Conn.  He  then  held  suc- 
cessive pastorates  in  Howell  and  Hancock, 
Mich.,  Fairport,  N.  Y.,  and  Glastonbury  and 
Woodstock,  Conn.  During  a long  and  useful 
life  of  more  than  fifty  years  from  his  gradua- 


tion, he  was  never  a day  without  a pastorate. 

In  1873  he  was  married  to  Mary  Bidwell  of 
Madison,  Ohio.  Five  daughters  were  born  to 
them,  three  of  whom  are  still  living,  Mrs. 
Waters’  death  preceded  that  of  her  husband 
by  about  two  years. 

Last  Thanksgiving  Mr.  Waters  had  a desire 
to  see  his  old  home  in  Lenox  and  made  the 
journey.  There  he  met  his  two  living  sisters 
and  his  only  living  brother,  F.  T.  Waters  of 
Olx'rlin,  who  went  there  to  join  the  last  re- 
union. He  was  in  the  best  of  health,  and  the 
parting  was  a cheerful  one.  He  was  taken 
with  grippe  some  time  in  February  and  after 
several  weeks  the  sickness  developed  into 
pneumonia.  His  body  is  buried  at  Glaston- 
bury, where  he  passed  the  most  fruitful  period 
of  his  life. 

Acad.  ’71-’72 — J.  Andrew  Wilt  is  an  attorney- 
at-law  and  notary  public  in  Towanda,  Pa.  His 
special  interests  outside  of  his  profession  are 
in  educational  and  military  matters.  For  the 
(last  fifteen  years  he  has  been  president  of  the 
local  school  board.  After  serving  as  a private 
and  bugler  in  the  Civil  War  he  was  instru- 
mental in  organizing  a company  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  Pennsylvania  and  commanded 
it  for  ten  years  with  the  rank  of  captain. 

'75 — The  natives  of  New  Hampshire  living 
in  Massachusetts  held  their  43rd  annual  meet- 
ing at  the  State  Mutual  Building,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  on  April  17.  The  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation, Rev.  Harry  L.  Brickett,  was  unani- 
mously reelected  for  another  year. 

'79 — Professor  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Swing  of  Co- 
conut Grove  Fla.,  will  spend  this  summer  with 
their  sons,  Raymond  and  Herbert,  and  their 
families  in  southern  England. 

T.  '81 — Rev.  and  Mrs.  M.  Luther  Stimson 
(Emily  B.  Hall)  have  returned  to  Beachwood, 
N.  J.,  after  spending  the  winter  in  Tryon,  N. 
C.  During  the  winter  Mr.  Stimson  supplii'd 
the  pulpit  of  the  Congregational  church  of 
Tryon  for  three  Sundays,  and  gave  addresses 
on  Oberlin-in-China  at  Piedmont  College  and 
at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

'81 — Mrs.  Charles  E.  Smith  (Mary  Johnson) 
iJ  now  living  with  her  son,  Norton  Smith,  at 
29  Fairfield  Street,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

'81,  T.  '98 — Sidney  D.  Strong  has  resigned 
his  pastorate  in  Seattle,  Wash. 

C.  ’81-'82 — Samuel  Edson  Lind  of  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  died  on  May  6 after  a brief  illness.  He 
leaves  two  sons,  one  a prominent  lawyer  and 
the  other  a successful  physician  in  Cleveland. 
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'82 — The  New  York  Herald  of  May  3 qiiotos 
an  interview  with  Paul  D.  Cravat.h,  who  re- 
turned on  May  2 from  a two  months’  trip 
abroad.  Mr.  Cravath  was  especially  interested 
in  observing  conditions  in  Italy,  and  had  an 
interesting  taik  with  Mussolini,  the  leader  of 
the  Fascisti  movement. 

’84.  A.M.  ’97,  Litt.D.  ’14— Luella  Miner  has 
resigned  from  Yenching  College,  the  women’s 
college  of  Peking  University,  with  which  she 
has  been  connected  for  the  last  thirty-five 
years,  and  for  the  past  few  months  has  been 
visiting  in  Shansi  and  other  Chinese  mission 
stations.  At  the  meeting  of  the  newly  organ- 
ized National  Christian  Council  in  Shanghai 
in  May  Miss  Miner  and  one  other  delegate 
represented  the  Congregationalists  of  America. 
Although  giving  up  her  college  work.  Miss 
Miner  will  continue  to  live  in  China,  keeping 
in  close  touch  with  the  missionary  movements. 
She  will  be  occupied  chiefly  in  literary  work. 

’84 — Della  Thomas  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
American  Classical  League,  which  is  making 
an  investigation  of  the  value  of  the  classics  in 
secondary  schools.  Miss  Thomas  lives  at 
Owensboro,  Ky. 

’84 — Mrs.  Herbert  R.  Spencer  (Jessie  Lee) 
died  at  her  home  in  Duluth  Minn.,  April  12, 
1923,  after  a five  days’  illness.  She  leaves 
four  sons. 

’87 — Lucy  Jane  Cobb  of  Wilkinsburg,  Pa., 
has  been  teaching  the  deaf  continuously  for 
thirty-six  years.  She  has  also  given  special 
courses  in  methods  of  teaching  the  deaf,  and 
has  published  more  than  fifteen  articles  on  the 
subject  in  “American  Annals  of  the  Deaf,”  the 
official  magazine  of  the  profession. 

'87,  T.  90,  A.M.  ’98 — Rev.  Irving  M.  Channon 
is  dean  and  professor  of  theology  and  homi- 
letics in  the  Silliman  Bible  School,  Duma- 
guete,  Philippine  Islands.  The  Bible  School 
was  opened  in  June,  1921,  for  the  training  of 
evangelists  and  Christian  workers  in  the  Vi- 
sayas,  and  forms  part  of  Silliman  Institute,  a 
college  and  preparatoi-y  school  supported  by 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  in 
America, 

’88 — In  an  article  in  the  Kansas  City  Slar. 
ex-Governor  Allen  of  Kansas,  now  abroad  in  Near 
East  Relief  work,  speaks  of  Miss  Mary  Has- 
kell, ’88,  as  the  present  day  successor  of  Flor- 
ence Nightingale,  In  the  same  barracks  where 
Florence  Nightingale  sav<‘d  the  lives  of  six 
thousand  British  soldiers  in  the  Crimean  War, 
Miss  Haskell,  in  the  recent  war,  saved  a l)art 


of  the  Bulgarian  army  by  her  brave  persist- 
ency in  introducing  sanitation  and  life-saving 
care  when  they  were  prisoners  of  the  Turk. 
On  Easter  morning,  1923,  Mr.  Allen  says  that 
he  heard  men  in  Constantinople  still  speaking 
with  reverence  the  names  of  Florence  Nightin- 
gale and  Mary  Haskell, 

’88 — Mrs.  Georgia  Bell  Allen  Is  now  Mrs.  0. 
K.  Noland,  living  at  Irvine,  Ky. 

’89-’91 — Georgietta  Hooper  operates  a very 
attractive  tea  room  at  133  Cordova  Street,  St, 
Augustine,  Fia. 

T. ’93 — Rev.  J.  W.  Cone  has  resigned  his 
pastorate  at  Burlington,  Kansas,  the  resigna- 
tion going  into  effect  June  1, 

’93,  Hon.  D.D.  ’16 — The  latest  message  from 
Dr.  Frederick  B.  Bridgman,  for  2.5  years  a 
missionary  in  South  Africa,  is  a fascinating 
account  of  a journey  from  Johannesburg  to  the 
mission  settlements  of  the  Inhambane  region 
on  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  trip  from  the  cold 
invigorating  climate  of  Johannesburg  to  the 
tropical  heat  of  the  coast  country  was  made 
by  rail.  Then  came  a voyage  of  250  miles  on 
a little  coaster  to  the  port  of  Inhambane.  The 
visits  to  the  native  churches  were  made 
donkey-back  through  a wild  country  infestecl 
by  lions  and  the  even  more  dangerous  mos- 
quito. 

A conference  of  forty  native  volunteer  mis- 
sionaries gathered  at  the  little  outstation  of 
Umkube.  Dr.  Bridgman  says;  “I  found  that 
in  the  past  three  years,  since  this  spontaneous 
movement  began,  fifty-one  centers  of  work 
had  been  established.  Over  500  children  were 
reported  as  gathered  in  the  primitive  schools. 
These  little  churches  and  schools,  entirely  the 
result  of  native  Initiative,  are  scattered  over 
an  area  extending  about  175  miles  from  north 
to  south.  During  my  25  years  in  Africa  I 
have  witnessed  remarkable  attempts  at  self- 
propagation by  the  native  church,  but  this 
surpasses  them  all.” 

The  worst  famine  within  the  memory  of  the 
inhabitants  has  reduced  the  people  of  this  reg- 
ion to  the  point  of  starvation.  But  the  appeal 
of  the  native  preachers  for  famine  relief  is 
not  so  urgent  as  their  plea  for  a resident 
missionary  from  the  American  Board. 

’98-T.  ’01 — Albert  E.  LeRoy  and  Rhoda 
Clarke  LeRoy  recently  visited  the  Rhodesian 
Branch  of  the  American  Board  Missions  in 
South  Africa,  being  absent  from  their  field  of 
labor  at  Amanzimtoti  Institute,  Natal,  tor 
three  months.  They  also  visited  the  work  of 
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the  London  Missionary  Society  at  Serowe 
Bechnanaland,  and  saw  Ihi'  great  native  chief, 
Khaina.  and  his  people.  They  took  the  Cape 
to  Cairo  road  as  far  as  Victoria  Falls,  where 
they  spent  three  days,  taking  in  the  wonders 
and  beauties  of  these  magniflceiit  cataracts. 

T.  '96 — Rev.  F.  W.  Grupe  resigned  his  pas- 
torate at  Dt'  Rnyter,  N.  Y.,  on  May  1. 

T. '97 — Rev.  B.  H.  Jones  of  Forest  Grove, 
Ore.,  has  been  called  to  Laurel  \Vi>od,  Port- 
land. 

’97 — James  Henry  McMurray  is  Professor  of 
Social  Science  at  Marysville  College,  Tenn. 
Since  leaving  Oberlin  Professor  McMurray  has 
been  Professor  of  Science  at  Central  College, 
President  of  Central  College,  President  of  Lin- 
coln College  and  Field  Director  in  the  Mili- 
tary Department  of  the  Red  Cross. 

'98 — Mrs.  Alberta  Cory  Crisman  of  Barber- 
ton, Ohio,  is  among  the  graduates  of  the 
women's  physical  training  department  who 
married  after  a successful  career  in  her  chosen 
field.  From  1892  to  1898  she  was  assistant  to 
Dr.  Hanna  in  the  department.  She  then  en- 
tered Y.  IV.  C.  A.  work,  serving  as  physical 
director  in  Harlem,  New  York  City,  for  nine 
years  and  in  Portland,  Ore.,  for  seven  years. 

'99 — A ballot  recently  taken  among  the  sen- 
iors at  Wesleyan  College,  Middletown,  Conn., 
included  a vote  as  to  which  professor  has 
done  the  most  for  Wesleyan.  Dr.  Edgar  Fau- 
ver  ran  a close  second  to  the  professor  who 
was  rated  highest. 

'01 — Anna  Clarke  has  recently  been  appoint- 
ed to  regular  missionary  service  in  the  Zulu 
Mission  in  Africa.  Miss  Clarke  has  been  in 
Africa  for  three  years,  assisting  with  marked 
success  in  the  Normal  School  at  Amanzlmtoti. 

C. '01-’02 — Mrs.  Edward  J.  Stew’art  (Sara 
Hanlin)  has  left  Clemson  College,  S.  C.,  and 
will  be  connected  with  the  University  of  Texas 
at  Austin. 

'02 — Clare  L.  Darst  pas.sed  away  at  St.  Fran- 
cis hospital,  Evanston,  111.,  March  28,  1923, 
after  a lingering  illness.  She  was  buried  in 
beautiful  Memorial  Park,  Evanston,  111.  After 
graduating  from  Oberlin  she  studic'd  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  then  taught  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Minnesota.  For  a time  she  did 
social  settlement  work  in  Chicago  undei-  the 
auspices  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  that  city.  Later 
she  conducted  the  Y.  W.  C A.  work  at  Musca- 
tine, Iowa,  after  w’hich  she  returned  to  teach- 
ing in  the  public  schools.  For  a numb(>r  of 
years  she  taught  in  the  Hyde  Park  high  school. 


Chicago,  until  failing  health  compelled  her  to 
resign.  She  spent  the  remaining  years  at  the 
home  of  her  parents  in  Wilmette,  111. 

’02 — Howard  Strong  is  now  at  Tryon,  N.  C., 
connected  with  Jackson  & Jackson,  dealers  in 
cotton  goods. 

'03 — Charles  H.  Burr  and  family  arrived  in 
the  United  Stati'S  May  9 from  Ahmednagar, 
India.  This  is  Mr.  Burr’s  second  furlough. 
They  are  stoi)ping  for  the  summer  in  Pleasant- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  and  in  September  will  come  to 
Oberlin,  where  a son  is  to  enter  college. 

'03 — Edward  H.  Tenney,  chief  engineer  of 
power  plants  for  the  Union  Electric  Light  & 
Power  Co.  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  March  14  gave 
an  illustrated  address  before  a meeting  of  the 
Associated  Engineering  Societies  of  St.  Louis. 
His  subject  was  the  significance  of  the  new 
power  plant  being  erected  by  the  company 
south  of  East -St.  Louis. 

'05 — Mrs.  Lucile  Sylvester  McFarland’s  ad- 
dress is  Miree  Apts.,  1000  18th  Street  South, 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  where  her  husband,  Thomas 
A.  McFarland,  is  a member  of  the  firm  of  Till- 
man, Bradley  & Baldwin,  lawyers. 

'05 — E.  B.  Comstock  is  principal  of  the  new 
North  Dallas  high  school,  Dallas,  Texas,  num- 
bering 1350  students.  He  has  developed  an 
Interesting  point  system  for  crediting  extra- 
curi’icular  activities  among  the  students. 

'06 — Kung  Hsiang  Hsl,  president  of  the  Ober- 
lin Memorial  Academy  at  Shansi,  is  now  at 
the  head  of  the  post  office  department  for  the 
territory  returned  by  Japan  to  China  in 
Ch’ingtao. 

'06 — Margaret  Sarah,  six-year-old  daughter 
of  William  G.  and  Vivien  Hall  Brown,  passed 
away  April  13  at  the  Maple  Avenue  hospital, 
DuBois,  Pa.,  following  an  operation  for  mas- 
toid. Mr,  and  Mrs,  Brown  have  three  other 
children,  William,  Robert  and  Denton. 

'07,  T.  '09 — Rev.  A.  C.  Haoke,  superintendent 
of  the  Congregational  Conference  of  Noi’th  Da- 
kota, started  in  March  to  publish  a monthly 
paper  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Congre- 
gational churches  of  the  state. 

C. '07-C. '08— Professor  and  Mrs.  Prank  H. 
Shaw  (Julia  Seiler)  of  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa, 
came  to  Oberlin  to  hear  the  “Beatitudes.”  The 
following  week  Mr.  Shaw,  who  is  director 
of  the  Conservatoi-y  at  Cornell  College,  con- 
ducted a performance  of  the  oratorio  in  Mt. 
Vernon  with  his  own  chorus,  accompanied  by 
the  Chicago  Orchestra. 
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’08  Class  Nkws 

The  Cleveland  group  of  the  class  of  1908 
met  at  the  home  of  the  Arthur  Bradleys,  1255 
Overlook  Road,  on  the  evening  of  April  17. 
Plans  were  laid  for  the  fifteenth  reunion  of 
the  class  and  news  of  the  82  members  who 
have  responded  to  the  letters  recently  sent  out 
by  the  women  of  the  class  was  shared.  Thirty- 
five  report  they  are  certainly  to  be  present  In 
Oberlin  in  June,  and  twenty-one  more  hope  to 
come.  The  committee  in  charge  of  further 
arrangements  includes  Arthur  E.  Bradley, 
Mary  Ellis  Purcell  Lx*ster  and  Grover  Hull. 
Mr.  Claude  Stedman  has  been  given  complete 
charge  of  float  and  distinction. 

Miss  Floreda  Stone  is  able  to  make  herself 
very  useful  as  assistant  matron  of  a cottage, 
and  as  laboratory  assistant  to  the  physicians 
at  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.  Her  address  is  100 
Main  Street. 

Miss  Grace  Vial  has  been  seriously  ill  tor 
three  years  as  the  result  of  influenza. 

Mrs.  Mittilene  Richards  Eldred  and  Mr.  El- 
dred  suffered  total  loss  by  fire  of  their  farm 
residence  at  North  Olmsted,  Ohio,  on  the  night 
of  March  24. 

Mr.  Albert  Schumacher  is  ediU>r  of  the  Put- 
nam County  Vidctte  at  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Claude  Stedman  drew  the  plans  to  be 
used  in  building  the  new  Main  Public  Library 
of  Cleveland. 


T.  ’08 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Ebersole  sailed 
for  Europe  on  March  31.  For  the  past  seven 
months  Mr.  Ebersole  has  been  director  of  the 
Student  Friendship  Fund  for  the  Central  Area, 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  visiting  col- 
leges and  universities  and  securing  subscrip- 
tions from  students  tor  relief  work  among  the 
needy  students  of  Russia  and  Central  Europe. 
He  now  goes  to  Poland  on  a three  years  ap- 
pointment with  the  Overseas  Division  of  the 
International  Committee  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  as  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Lodz.  Their 
address  will  be  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  243  Piotrkowska, 
Lodz,  Poland. 

'08 — Howard  B.  Sohn  of  the  Canton,  Ohio, 
Public  Library,  addressed  the  School  Libraries 
Section  of  the  annual  conference  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark., 
on  April  24. 

'10 — Mrs.  Edwin  M.  Hoffman  (Mary  Lind- 
say) of  Salisbury,  N.  C.,  has  established  a 
camp  for  girls  at  Chimney  Rock.  N.  C.,  a 
charming  location  not  far  from  Asheville.  The 


name  of  the  camp  is  Suwali,  and  it  celebrates 
its  second  birthday  this  summer. 

C.  ’10- — Mrs.  Lola  Kofoid  Kenney  of  296 
Quail  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  was  the  guest  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Andrews  for  the  May 
Festival. 

’10 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  J.  Christian  of 
Foochow,  China,  on  March  1 went  through  one 
of  the  most  exciting  experiences  in  their  thir- 
teen years  of  missionary  life  when  they  were 
attacked  by  bandits  on  their  return  from  a visit 
to  the  Shaowu  mission.  They  made  the  return 
trip  down  the  River  Min  as  they  had  come,  in 
a “sparrow"  boat  manned  by  three  boatmen. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  third  day  of  their 
homeward  journey  they  were  halted  by  a boat- 
full  of  armed  men,  carrying  knives  and  swords 
as  well  as  guns.  The  bandits  looted  the 
Christians’  boat,  seizing  biMiding,  food  and 
clothing,  and  making  a thorough  search  for 
money.  They  bound  Mr.  Christian’s  hands 
with  a rope,  and  at  a landing  farther  down  the 
stream  conducted  him  up  a mountain  trail  and 
informed  him  that  he  was  to  be  held  for  ran- 
som. Meanwhile  the  rest  of  the  band  kept  Mrs. 
Christian  on  the  boat,  demanding  of  her  $3000 
or  her  husband’s  life.  Tlielr  threats,  however, 
were  not  carried  out.  The  bandits  finally  re- 
leased Mr.  Chrsitian,  who  hastened  to  rejoin 
his  wife.  The  whole  band  boarded  the  boat 
again,  repeating  their  search  and  their  demands 
for  money,  and  ordering  their  captives  not  to 
move;  but  within  a few  hours,  convinced  that 
there  was  no  money  to  be  gained,  they  took 
their  leave,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  con- 
tinued their  journey,  reaching  Foochow  in 
safety. 

Although  such  incidents  are  very  frequent 
in  other  parts  of  China,  especially  in  the  Yang- 
ste  Valley,  this  is  the  first  case  of  the  kind 
in  Fukien  Province. 

’ll— Aldrich  B.  Underwood  of  Akron,  Ohio, 
was  appointed  municipal  judge  by  Governor 
Donahey  to  fill  out  the  term  of  Judge  L.  S.  Par- 
dee, who  resigned  to  become  common  pleas 
judge.  Mr.  Underwood  took  office  early  in 
May. 

C. ’ll— Mrs.  Hugh  A.  Seeberger  (Ora  Bess 
Meredith)  is  living  in  Tokyo.  Japan,  where 
her  husband  is  in  business,  Mrs.  Seeberger 
and  Miss  Stella  Graves,  ’22,  both  sing  in  the 
choir  of  the  Tokyo  Union  Church. 

’ll— Rev.  H.  C.  Herring,  pastor  of  the 
United  Congii-gational  church,  Wichita.  Knns,, 
was  elected  to  the  Wichita  Board  of  Education 
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at  a rocfiit  election,  winning  over  a strong 
K.  K.  K.  opposition. 

'll— Hope  Vincent  is  in  charge  of  the  Boston 
office  of  the  Little  Trees  Farms.  Inc.,  exten- 
sive tinrsery  and  landscape  engitieers.  The 
office  Is  at  419  Boylston  Street,  care  the  Ameri- 
can Forestry  Company. 

’11-T2 — Two  new  appointments  and  oni‘  pro- 
motion on  the  Cornell  University  faculty  bring 
the  number  of  Oberlin  graduates  who  are  full 
professors  at  Cornell  to  four.  Harold  Lyle 
Reed,  'll,  has  been  appointed  professor  of  eco- 
nomics and  finance  and  Rob<u-t  Eugene  Cush- 
man, '11,  professor  of  political  science.  Assist- 
ant Professor  Lauivnce  H.  McDaniels,  T2,  has 
been  promoted  to  full  professorship  in  the  de- 
partment of  pomology.  The  fourth  matt  Is 
Otis  F.  Curtis,  ’ll,  professor  of  plant  physi- 
ology. 

'12 — Born,  March  27,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Scott  (Hazel  Race,  '12)  of  Oak  Park,  111.,  a son 
WTlliam  Evans. 

'12,  T.  '14 — Rev.  R.  G.  Armstrong  of  Spencer, 
Mass.,  has  been  called  to  Pilgrim  church,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.  His  new  pastorate  begins  June  1. 

'12 — W.  S.  Lines  is  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
audit  units  reviewing  reports  of  field  investi- 
gations in  the  Income  Tax  Unit,  Bureau  of  In- 
ternal Revenue,  Washington,  D.  C.  He  is  also 
bass  soloist  at  the  Gunton-Temple  Memorial 
Presbyterian  church  of  Washington,  and  organ- 
izer and  president  of  an  active  citizens'  asso- 
ciation in  one  of  the  Maryland  suburbs.  Mrs. 
Lines  (Mabel  R.  Onthank,  ex-Cons. ) is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Rubinstein  Club,  a women's  choral 
organization  and  the  Prince  George  Chapter, 
D.  A.  R.  Their  address  is  Lanham,  Md. 

C.  ’12-’15 — Born,  April  10,  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Julius  Ruetenik  (Florence  Gibbons,  C. ’12-’15) 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a daughter,  Judith  Anne. 

'13 — Ruth  Treudley  is  now'  Mrs.  R.  A.  Halli- 
burton. She  lives  at  119  Adams  Street,  Akron, 
Ohio. 

T.  '13 — The  miniature  paper  published  occa- 
sionally by  Hugh  W.  Hubbard  and  family  of 
Paotingfu,  China,  under  the  title  "The  Watch- 
man,” carries  many  interesting  notes  about 
Work  and  life  in  the  Paotingfu  field.  The  sta- 
tistics for  1922  covering  new  church  members, 
Sunday  and  school  attendance,  and  native  con- 
tributions, show  a most  encouraging  advance 
over  the  preceding  year.  Of  personal  interest 
is  the  birth  of  Gladys  Maude  Hubbard  on  No- 
vember 28,  1922. 


'14 — A monograph  on  "The  Siege  of  La  Ro- 
chelle” by  Franklin  C.  Palm  of  the  history  dj'- 
partment  of  the  University  of  California  was 
published  in  Tlir  Journal  of  Polilical  Kconomi/ 
for  February,  1923,  and  has  been  reprinted  for 
private  circulation.  Another  article  by  Mr. 
Palm  on  "The  Huguenot  System  of  Higher  Ed- 
ucation" has  been  reprinted  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  Chroiiich'  for  April,  1923. 

'15 — Madge  Alice  Ward  is  teaching  French 
and  Latin  in  Oahu  College,  Honolulu. 

'15 — Ruth  I.  Tubbs  is  now  Mrs.  George  W. 
Sundquist.  Her  address  is  306  N.  5th  Avenue, 
Apartment  C6,  Maywood,  111. 

C.  ’15-’16 — Evelyn  Fox,  who  for  the  past 
year  has  been  Religious  Director  in  the  Church 
School  at  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass.,  is  to  sail 
this  summer  for  the  Philippines,  where  she 
will  work  under  the  Woman’s  Board  of 
Missions. 

'16 — J.  Brackett  Lewis  is  the  representative 
of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  in 
Vladivostok,  the  only  place  in  Soviet  Russia 
today  where  the  Association  is  allow'ed  to  con- 
duct its  regular  work. 

C.  '16 — Leah  Harris,  who  is  teaching  in  Da- 
vid Mann  Music  School,  New  York  City,  an- 
nounces her  engagement  to  George  Alexander 
Nesbitt,  0.  S.  U,  '12,  who  is  now  with  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America. 

C.  ’16-’17 — Loreua  S.  Brown  of  Bryan,  Ohio, 
has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Sher- 
man M.  Frazier.  Besides  studying  for  one  year 
in  the  Oberlin  Conservatory,  Miss  Brown  is 
a graduate  of  the  Ella  May  Smith’s  Studios  in 
the  Leopold  Godowsky  teacher’s  course  of  mu- 
sic, and  a special  student  in  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. She  returned  from  a five  months'  tour 
abroad  last  January. 

'17 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Tostevin,  Jr. 
(Donna  L.  Mallory)  are  now  settled  in  a new 
home  of  their  own  building  at  3302  Middle 
Road,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

'17 — Charlotte  Weatherill  sailed  on  May  19 
for  Honolulu,  to  be  gone  through  the  month  of 
June. 

'18 — Born,  May  4,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence 
E.  Cole  of  Oherlin,  a daughter,  Dorothy  Hilda. 
Mr.  Cole  is  acting  assistant  professor  of  psy- 
chology in  Oberlin  College. 

'18-C.  '18— The  engagement  of  Daphne  Kim- 
ball and  Chauncey  L.  Williams,  Jr.,  both  of 
Oberlin,  has  been  announced. 
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’19 — A son,  Herbert  Parker  Lansdale,  III,  was 
born  on  March  18,  1923,  to  Marjorie  McKay 
Lansdale,  Smith  '20,  and  Herbert  Parker  Lans- 
daie,  Jr.,  Oberlin  ’19,  at  Worcester,  Mass. 

’21 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lucien  H.  War- 
ner, in  Peking,  China,  March  31,  a son,  Lu- 
cien H.,  Jr. 

’21 — Born,  Aprii  13,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buell 
Harlow  (Lois  Van  Raalte)  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  a son,  Robert  Bnell. 

’21 — Miss  Evelyn  Heacox,  who  graduates 
from  Oherlin  College  in  June,  has  announced 
her  engagement  to  Hugh  Wilson,  '21. 

’21 — Helen  K.  Dexter  is  doing  reconstruction 
work  in  physiotherapy  for  the  U.  S.  Veterans’ 
Bureau.  Her  address  is  421  Home  Avenue, 
Oak  Park,  111. 

'22 — Helen  Hyde  is  now  Mrs.  LeRoy  C.  Ba- 
ker. Address,  Earlvlllo,  III. 

'22 — Pleasant  Hill  Academy,  Tenn.,  of  which 


Paul  A.  Wilson  is  the  principal,  is  doing  a re- 
markable work  among  the  mountain  people  of 
the  South.  The  school,  at  present  numbering 
180  students,  is  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association.  A special 
appeal  is  being  made  for  funds  for  a new 
boys’  dormitory  to  take  the  place  of  Dodge 
Hall,  which  burned  in  December,  1922. 

'22 — Francis  Philip  Frazier  was  recently 
married  to  Miss  Susie  Meek,  a young  college 
ti-ained  woman  of  the  Sac-and-Fox  tribe.  For 
three  years  she  has  been  engaged  in  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  work  for  Indian  girls  in  government 
schools.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frazier  are  at  present 
living  in  Chicago,  where  he  is  completing  his 
theological  studies, 

C.  '22 — Glada  Caffall  teaches  singing  and 
piano  in  the  college  at  Rio  Grande,  Ohio. 

C.  ’22 — Helen  L.  Watts  teaches  in  the  high 
school  at  Baker,  Ore. 


Olberlin  Real  Estate 

Consult  us  for  listing  of  Lots,  Homes  and  Farms  in  and  about  Oberlin 

RICE  & EURE<LE\A/ 


Oberlin  Kindergarten- Primary  Training  School 


A two-yeiir  coni-.se  jjropariiij’’ 
Dorinitoi-ie.s.  10xi>oiises  inodiTate. 


for  UiiuliM-oarten  iind  ja-iinai’.v  teiudiino. 
An  ac(Ti“d i I t*d  sscliool  tvilli  national  jiatronafft. 


FOR  CATALOGUE  ADDRESS 

Miss  Rose  Dean,  125  Elm  Street,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


6%  and  7%  Non-Taxable  Investments 

Our  rREFEKiucD  Keal  INSTATE  CERTIFICATES  liavii  ill!  tlic  securitj  of  a real  estate 
mortgage  ami  are  free  from  all  state  or  municipal  taxes.  They  resemble  in  form 
the  participative  real  estate  shares  well  known  to  Cleveland  and  Northern  Ohio 
investoi’s  hut  cover  a preferred  one-iialf  interest  only  in  the  real  estate  and  so 
have  the  speculative  feature  eliminated.  I'rinciiial  investment  and  income  retunis 
further  guaranteed  by  our  One  Million  Dollars  of  Capital. 

Full  particulars  on  this  and  other  investments  gladlj'  given  on  request. 


Bankers  Mortgage  Company 


C.  H.  Kirshncr,  Pre»ident. 

F.  S.  ^roheker,  Vice-P.  and  Sec. 


Capital  $1,000,000 


F.  E.  House,  Vice-President. 

F.  R.  Duncan.  Vice-P.  6t  Treai 


New  York  Life  Bldg.  ^Ground  Floor)  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

INLAND  SECURITY  COMPANY,  A.sociated 
24  Years  without  Loss  to  an  Investor 


This  Bank  is  thoroughly  equipped  to 
handle  all  lines  of  Banking  Business  and 
solicits  the  accounts  of  all  who  desire  and 
appreciate  a strong  banking  connection. 
Our  Banking  Service  includes : 

Checking  Accounts 
Savings  Accounts 
Certificates  of  Deposit 
Commercial  Loans 
Collateral  Loans 
Mortgage  Loans 
Investments 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Exchange 
Safety  Deposit  Boxes 
And  Friendly  Ser\uce 

I.  L.  PORTER,  Cashier. 


THE  REWAHD  FOR  CHADCATION 
AT  OBERLIX  (’OLLECE  IS  A 
DIPLOMA  AND  THE  PRIVIL- 
ECE  OF  WEARING  THE 

Alumni  Pin 

It  is  Hie  ideal  Commencement  jiresent 
Small  Size  !ji!4.00 

Herrick  & Shreffler 

We  handle  all  kinds  of  College  .Jewelry 
Mail  orders  iiromplly  allended  to 


Sensitive 

An  acute  sense  of  responsibility  is  evident 
in  every  deliberation  of  our  directors. 

They  are  intensely  jealous  of  our  reputa- 
tion as  a Trust  Company  and  a savings  bank. 

We  have  earned  the  confidence  of  thou- 
sands of  bond  buyers,  390,000  depositors 
and  the  owners  and  beneficiaries  of  millions 
of  trust  funds. 

^Tbe  Clevdanb  ^Icust  Compang 

KESOUKCES  MOKE  THAN  .1j;l8(),(H)0,00() 


The  Season’s  Books 


THERE  ARE  MAtvIY  NEW  AND  CHOICE 


The  Cathedral  — Walpole  $2.00 

His  Children’s  Children  — Train $2.00 

Black  Oxen  — Atherton  $2.00 

The  Scudders  — Bacheller  $1.50 

Faint  Perfume  — Gale  $1.75 

Non 

Lite  of  Christ  — Papini  $3.50 

Mind  in  the  Making  — Robinson $2.50 


TITLES  OF  FICTION  JUST  PUBLISHED 


Druida  — Frederick  $2.50 

Anthony  John  — Jerome  $2.00 

The  Judge  — West  $2.00 

Middle  of  the  Road  — Gibbs  $2.00 


Fiction 

Short  History  of  the  Near  East — Davis,  $3.00 

What  It  Means  to  be  a Christian 

• — Bosworth  $1.25 


PUBLISHERS’  PRICES  — POST  PAID 


A.  G.  COMINGS  & SON 


:'.T  WEST  COLLEHE  ST. 


OKEHLIX,  OHIO 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING,  President 


The  Ideal  of  the  College: 

“ That  Oberlin  may  be  as  good  a college  as  can  be  made;  needing  to 
apologize  for  no  element  in  its  life  or  work;  emphasizing  quality  rather 
than  quantity;  putting  first  things  first;  maintaining  a high  standard  in 
all  parts  of  its  work,  so  that  its  degree  may  he  one  in  which  all  its  grad- 
uates may  take  pride;  that  it  may  continue  to  be  a college  of  marked 
individuality;  and  that  as  a part  of  this  individuality,  the  College  may 
continue  to  stand  tor  courage,  for  convictions,  for  ideals,  for  training 
that  gives  world-vision  and  prepares  for  world-living.” 

—PRESIDENT  KING. 


Admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Under  the  new  plan  for  ad- 
niis.sion  of  fre.shinen  and  advanced  standing  student.s,  all  places  available  for  the  ad- 
mission of  icomcii  were  assigned  April  1st. 


The  total  number  of  new  places  for  men  in  Septembei-,  1023,  is  as  follows:  in 
the  freshman  class,  175;  advanced  standing,  25.  About  twenty  ])laces  for  fresh- 
men men  and  twelve  jdaees  for  men  with  advanced  standing  remain  lo  be  filled. 
Immediate  tipplication  should  be  made  lo  (he  Secretary  of  the  College. 

Admission  to  the  Conscrvatori/  of  Music.  A|)]die:itions  for  admission  (o  (he 
Comservatory  of  :Music  are  now  being  received.  Approxiimitely  (wo-thirds  of  the 
places  for  first  year  students  have  been  assigned.  Students  interested  should  ap- 
ply for  entrance  blanks  to  the  Secretaiy  of  the  College. 


The  Ohio  State  Mortgage  Company 

CL^^LAND,  OHIO 

8%  Tax  Exempt,  Cumulative  Preferred  Stock 


The  Ohio  State  Mortgage  Company  was  organized  in  February,  1916,  with  a capital  o£ 
.$10,000.  The  company  buys  short  time  mortgage  notes  at  a discount,  and  either  holds  them 
until  maturity  or  sells  them  at  a profit.  The  company  also  makes  first  mortgage  construction 
loans,  and  collateral  loans  secured  by  mortgages.  Each  mortgage  is  secured  by  a much  greater 
amount  in  real  estate.  The  capital  stock  of  The  Ohio  State  Mortgage  Company  is  non-as- 
sessable  and  is  exempt  from  State,  County  and  Municipal  taxes.  Dividends  are  exempt  from 
the  normal  Federal  Income  Tax.  Every  share  issued  was  paid  for  in  full,  none  was  given 
away,  nor  will  any  be  given  away. 

FINANCIAL  CONDITION 

The  following  statement  shows  the  financial  strength  of  the  company: 

Authorized  Issued 


Common  Stock  $1,000,000  $631,300 

8%  Preferred  Stock  1,000,000  319,600 


Total  Authorized  Capital  $2,000,000  $950,900 

Assets  of  the  company  as  of  March  15th,  1923  $1,200,489.92 

Eegular  annual  dividend  on  common  stock  since  1916  10% 

Extra  dividends  on  common  stock  since  1916  25% 

Regular  annual  dividend  on  preferred  stock  8% 


MANAGEMENT 


DIRECTORS 


ADVISORY  BOARD  EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS 


Robb  O.  Bartholomew 
J.  H.  Bromelmeier 
L.  T.  Goodwin 
John  E.  Grady 
Joseph  Maca 
David  P.  Maclure 
Harry  Rider 
Brennan  B.  West 
John  R.  Watson 


Florence  E.  Allen 
Thomas  A.  Cheney 
Dan  Dlmmick 
Chas.  Ehrich 
C.  M.  Goodwin 
Fred  G.  Miller 
John  G.  Osmond 
Joseph  D.  Paterson 
C.  H.  Pratt 
Azariah  S.  Root 
Norman  E.  Shaw 
H.  F.  Vaughan 


Robb  O.  Bartholomew, 

President 


Brennan  B.  West, 

Vice-President 

John  R.  Watson, 

Secretary  and  Manager 

L.  T.  Goodwin, 

Treasurer 


The  stock  can  be  purchased  at  $100  per  share  for  cash,  or  20%  cash  and  2%  monthly. 
On  partial  payments  the  company  will  pay  6%  interest  on  the  amount  credited  to  the  pur- 
chaser if  made  according  to  the  terms  on  the  application.  Dividends  from  earnings  begin 
from  date  of  subscription. 

Oberlin,  Ohio  — Habel-Keiser-Severy  Investment  Company. 

Warren,  Ohio  — Karl  B.  King  & Company,  Robins  Theatre  Bldg. 


Ashtabula,  Ohio  — H.  H.  Timby. 

Erie,  Pa.  — Frank  L.  Maclure,  1008  Palace  Hardware  Bldg. 


David  P.  Maclure 

541  Eilgiiieers  Illilg- 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


